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Importers of ices yarns for the hand weavers, 
specialty yarns and looms of various types... 


Distributors of: 


Ss The only metallic to have received the certified wash- 


ability seal of the American Institute of Laundering. 


Metlon spins a better yarn ! 


METLO 


= ON YARNS 
with MYLAR* 














» Reg. Trademark *DuPont’s Registered Trad rk For its Poly Film. 





Send 35c for yarn samples. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, inc- 


129 SOUTH STREET DEPT. C2 


FOR A FINER FABRIC 


RELY ON 


. the only metallic yarn guaranteed by 
the American Institute of Laundering to wash 
and iron at high temperatures without losing 
any of its glittering beauty. Wonderfully 
flexible. Amazingly strong! Never cuts on 
itself. It’s the miracle metallic! 


For sparkling color beauty, use standard 
quality Metlon in 20 exciting colors. 






BOSTON 11, MASS. 






BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Cotton Fast Dye Reverse 
Cotton Mercerized Perle 
Novelties — Ratine, 
Chenille 


Spun Rayon — Sunfast 


Chainette 





COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES 


Knot, 


RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES 


Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


LINEN 

Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 
(Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
choice of 42 different shades and colors 
plus white and natural.) 


EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1. 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Lace, 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns— 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — 


Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


Over 70 Years in Yarns 











regular 8 Oz. tubes. 


The beauty of Orion fabric 
with its “wash and wear” 
features, make it an out- 
standing favorite of all dis- 
criminating craftsmen. 


Golden Rule Products, Div. of Hughes Fawcett, Inc., 
P. O. Box 276, Dunellen, N. J. have a complete stock 
of colors in sizes 16/2, 8/2 and 4/2. 


ROBINSON ocd INC. 


Mill at 5 Unik St 
tell Me Cele last ts P. O. Box 787 Worcester, Mass 


“Coddie” Shuttles 


FINEST SELECTION EVER OFFERED 
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All CODDIE shuttles are made of selected woods. 
We specialize in developing new weaving equipment. 
Write for full details of CODDIE shuttles and looms. 


GODDIE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1764 29th Avenue North St. Petersburg 4)’ Florida 





STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 


Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 

Rayon Supported Metallics 

Fortisan Supported Metallics 

(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


. 

2 Ply Laminette 3 Ply Laminette 

Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
. 


Boucles Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, ete. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times. 


Distributors o : 


| non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 


i ame made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


“3 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 





THE 
NEW 
““NILUS” 





Features ahead of the 
others! 


Rising shed. Four harness. Pushing 
action. Only 43” high. Light in op- 
eration. Gives perfect shed. New 
easier threading action. 1200 hed- 
dies, 1 reed, 2 shuttles, drawing 
hook. And all other necessaries. 


Price: $150.75 F.0.B. New York 


LECLERC 


NILUS —— abe 


L'ISLETVULLE 
CANADA 















Horizontal warping 
mill. 


Transfers warp direct- 
ly on loom. Very fast 
action. 


Write for details. 
We help with 
shipping qretrusdinns 
anywhere. 


Send for free litera- 





L'ISLETVILLE 6, P. Q. CANADA ture and agent's list. 
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brighten your weaving with 


“THE PRECIOUS LOOK THAT LASTS” 


ALT 


non-tarnishing metallics 





. distributed by 


HOME YARNS CO. 


Send 25c for sample 
cards and price list. 


Hand-Weaving Yarns 
645 Hegeman Ave., Brooklyn 7, New York 


Rounding out a complete 
line of quality yarns for all 
types of looms, patterning 


and designing. 


Lamé made only by STANDARD YARN MILLS, INC., largest exclusive producer of all types of metallic yarns. 


83rd Street and Cooper Avenue, Glendale 27, Long Island, N. Y. 


*TRADE-MARK 





WANTED 
HANDWOVEN 
ITEMS 


Made from our new type weaving ma- 
terial. Suitable for all handcrafts, woven, hooked 
and knitted. We need suggestions and designs for 
new products. 


We will pay for any used in our catalog and 
return those not used. 


If you want to get started immediately send $1.00 to 
cover the cost of mailing a liberal supply of ma- 


terial ($5.00 value)—yours to keep whether or 
not you submit articles to us. 


Or send for 
DETAILS AND FREE SAMPLES 


SHERWOOD TEXTILE MILLS 


202 West 40th Street New York 18 
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IMPORTERS OF 


LINEN YARNS 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 
Introducing to the Handweavers 


METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 
N THE NEW 


METLON with MYLAR 


1/64” 
PERMAGOLD and SILVER 
ON 3 OZ. WOODEN SPOOLS 
(3000 YARDS) 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. \ BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35c for yarn samples 
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Cover—Mrs. Marian Edens, Greene- 
ville, Tenn., member of the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild, carding 
wool at the Craftsman’s Fair, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., to be held this year 
August 16-20. Mrs. Edens, who 
learned to weave as a small child, now 
weaves rugs. She spins on her grand- 
mother’s large wheel, dated 1846. She 
also is a wife and mother, a teacher, 


and a farmer. Photograph, Edward 
DuPuy, Black Mountain, N. C. 
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COMPLETE 


ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK e@ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on % Ib. t 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 
Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 
The Complete Line of the World Famous 


NOMOTTA 
YARNS 


Comes to you packaged 
especially for handweaving 


For over six generations, since 1817, the name 
NOMOTTA has meant yarn of superior quality 
to Europe’s weavers and needleworkers. Now 
NOMOTTA yarn comes especially packaged 
and priced for use by handweavers everywhere. 


All Nomotta yarns are mothproof for life—NOMOTTA 
means “no moths’. In addition, many NOMOTTA yarns 
are MATCHED DYE LOT, assuring a perfect match 
anytime, anywhere. 


Yarns For Every 


Handweaving Purpose 


WOOLS LINENS COTTONS MOHAIRS 
TWEEDS CASHMERES' METALLICS 
JUTES CHROMSPUN RIBBONS 
SILK ORGANDY RIBBONS 





PROMPT ATTENTION 





GIVEN TO NOVELTY YARNS 
INQUIRIES % 
AND ORDERS | 
i NOMOTTA mee 
| 2 
& Write today for the NOMOTTA YARN SAMPLE CATALOG ~ = : 
containing samples and prices of hundréds of yarns and colors. —— TAN ™” 






Send just 50¢ which will be applied to your first order of $5.00 or 
more. (No stamps, please) 


NOMOTTA 
HANDWEAVING YARNS 


are distributed by 


ana 





NATIONWIDE TRADING COMPANY 


Dept. HC | 129 Crosby Street New York 12, N. Y. 
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MARY ALICE SMITH, Editor 


All over the country craftsmen are going into high 
gear preparing for late spring exhibitions and summer 
craft fairs which have become major attractions in many 
communities. Oldest of the fairs is that of the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, held at the Belknap 
Recreation Area near Gilford. It’s the ninth annual fair 
for the Southern Highlanders at Asheville, North 
Carolina, and the ninth annual for the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen at East Stroudsburg. York State 
Craftsmen will stage their third fair at Ithaca College. 
The beautiful new Fine Arts Building at the University 
of Arkansas will be the setting for an all-state show in 
June, sponsored by the Council of Ozark Artists and 
Craftsmen. Massachusetts Crafts Annual will be held 
at the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts and the Mid- 
west Designer Craftsmen at the Layton School of Art, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Other shows of interest have 
not yet set dates and hence could not be included in the 
list of exhibitions on page 34. 


Q 


Weaving is a craft which requires, above all else, 
patience and practise. Since crafts are now so much in 
the public eye, many firms are invading the market with 
kits of materials and instructions which promise over- 
night success as a craftsman. As a result many begin- 
ning weavers are apt to be a little discouraged when they 
cannot achieve proficiency quickly. They admire their 
teachers and more experienced craftsmen’s work, and 
fail to count the number of years it took to achieve that 
proficiency. The field of textiles is as old as time and 
as wide as the world. The most experienced weavers al- 
ways find new and unexplored possibilities. So take 
heart, and settle down to your loom and weave. 
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It is gratifying to note, with every issue of the maga- 
zine, that more opportunities are being offered craftsmen 
to display their work. Museums, art centers, schools 
and colleges, and department stores are™becoming more 
aware of the increasing public interest in fine handcraft. 
They also have found, often somewhat to their surprise, 
this public response resulting in record breaking attend- 
ance. Many long-established local and state art exhibi- 
tions, formerly limited to painting and sculpture are now 
announcing that work “in all media” will be accepted. 
Museums also are buying fine handwoven textiles for 
their permanent collections as well as offering more pur- 


chase prizes. 
Q 


Letters such as this brighten up the days around this 
office. “‘Recently I had some time on my hands,” a sub- 
scriber wrote,” so I started with the first issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman and read them all again. It was a 
wonderful experience. With the press of household and 
family affairs I guess it is only natural that you don’t 
retain everything and, too, with the knowledge acquired 
during those years, I understand some of the articles 
better and they naturally mean more to me. | expect to 
do this annually from now on. It seems to me that every- 
one who weaves should be very grateful to you for your 
very, very fine magazine.” 


Q 
Handweaver & Craftsman is offering a 3-year sub- 
scription as a prize for handweaving shown at state arid 
local fairs. In several instances weavers’ guilds are spon- 
soring this prize and have made arrangenients with the 
proper’ department of the fair. We shall be glad to hear 


from guilds who would like to suggest this offer to fair 
boards. 





The Weavers 
of Rabun 


The story of Rabun fabrics, woven 
at the Jay Hambidge Art Foundation 
in the Georgia mountains and sold at 
the Rabun Studios in New York, be- 
gins in Greece. Before Mary Crovatt 
Hambidge went to Greece with her 
artist-husband, the late Jay Ham- 
bidge, in the 20s she had no idea that 
handlooms were still in existence or 
that weavers were at work on them 
in the United States. She discovered 
looms in Greece during intervals of 
sight-seeing while her husband was 
at work making his measurements of 
the Parthenon in support of his theo- 
ry of dynamic symmetry. As soon as 





Wool from these sheep 
is used in Rabun fabrics. 


she discovered a workroom where 
several women were weaving on 
handlooms she knew that she wanted 


to learn and she persuaded the shop’s 
head teacher to take her as an ap- 
prentice. 

For a month she wound threads 
and did all sorts of things around 
the workshop before she was al- 
lowed to touch a loom. She found 
that weaving properly meant hard 
work, work with her hands which she 
had never done before but which she 
would do for many years to come. 
She learned a great deal from the 
peasant weavers who were the inheri- 
tors of an unbroken tradition of fine 
handcraft. The beauty and vitality of 
its peasant art has been one of the 
elements of Greek strength through- 
out a turbulent history. 

By the time she went back to New 
York, a year later, she was eager not 
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The exlubition of Rabun fabrics and demonstrations of carding, spinning, and 
weaving attracted widespread attention at the dedication of the Price Gilbert 
Library at the Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


only to weave for herself but to teach 
others to weave. She believed many 
women would be interested in an ac- 
tivity which was not only creative 
but healthful both mentally and phy- 
sically, and that they would find great 
satisfaction in producing beautiful 
fabrics for themselves and _ their 
However, Mrs. Hambidge 
found that people were more inter- 
ested in the fabrics she made than in 
making them for themselves and so 
the idea of selling weaving originated. 

It was after the death of her hus- 
hand, severai years after they had 
returned to New York, that Mrs. 
went to the Southern 
mountains where, for two years, she 


homes. 


Hambidge 


lived in a mountain cabin “ten miles 
from anywhere.” To her surprise, 
she that her mountain 
neighbors had spinning wheels and 
homespun yarn and hand- 
woven articles but that the use of the 
spinning wheels and looms was dy- 
ing out. She immediately felt that 
here was a folk art which should not 
be allowed to die. 

She began to “see fabrics in her 
head” which could be made on the 
mountain looms from the handspun 
yarns and she immediately set about 
teaching many of the women to 
weave. As a rule they could card the 
wool and spin, but weaving had al- 
most disappeared. However, from 
the mountain spinners who were still 
at work she learned a great deal in 
skillful spinning techniques, as she 


discovered 


looms, 


had from the native weavers in 
Greece. In addition to preserving a 
traditional activity she also saw the 
revival of a home industry which 
would be economically important to 
that area. With 

design and 
acquired from her husband’s teaching 
New York, 
she believed saleable fabrics could be 
produced. 

Fired by Mrs. Hambidge’s enthu- 


the people of her 


knowledge of color 


and her experience in 


siasm and energetic approach, the 
spinners and weavers set to work 
under her direction. She herself was 
weaving, as hard at work as anvone. 
She liked the later American looms, 


which are among the most expert 
work of American craftsmen. The 
old mountain looms were large, 


heavy, and inaccurate, similar to the 
Greek looms. 

Many of the mountain women had 
had experience in dyeing and the 
dyepot became an important factor 
in the production of Rabun fabrics. 
Mrs. Hambidge had a natural sense 
of color, and she had learned from 
her husband his principles of design. 
Sut endless hard labor and experi- 
ment—bending over a dishpan on a 
gas burner in New York and often 
over a big iron kettle out-of-doors in 
the South—were necessary iv achieve 
the beautiful colors which are the 
distinguishing mark of Rabun fabrics. 
along with the perfection of the plain 
and twill weaves. Many of the stoles, 
dress, drapery and upholstery fabrics 
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Women on the veranda of the main building at the Jay Hambidge Art Foun- 
dation. They carry on many activities besides spinning and weaving. 


are woven in plain colors—inspired 
by spring colors in the mountains and 
the deeper, richer from the 
wide range of the autumn shades. 
Nature, Mrs. Hambidge says, is the 
basic inspiration for all Rabun fab- 
rics. Many of the colors seem to have 


tones 


a soft bloom, such as that on a ripe 
plum. There are irridescent effects 
from combinations of colors, and her 
methods of dyeing result in beautiful 
striations of Mrs. Hambidge 
does not use natural dyes, but she 
employs their color range and ob- 


ct Ic iT. 


tains colors through blends which 
many persons believe cannot result 
from chemical dyes. No “pattern 
weaving” is to be found in Rabun 


fabrics except for an occasional clas- 
sic motif laid in on a scarf or part 
of a dress design. Rabun fabrics in 
ratural tones vie in favor with the 
colors. Natural wool from the sheep 
at the Hambidge foundation, natural 
silks as linen and cotton 
yarns, undyed, are used for various 
iabrics. 


well as 


Mrs. Hambidge uses only natural 
fibers—wool, silk, linen, and cotton. 
No man-made fibers can approach 
them in beauty of effect in her opin- 
ion. Silk is a favorite fiber and many 
of early Rabun fabrics were made 
from beautiful Greek silks. 

The first fabrics from Rabun Gap 
were shown in New York in the 
early 30s and were mostly tweeds. 
A large empty showroom on Madi- 
son Avenue housed the exhibition, 
space easier to obtain in those early 
depression years than now. Such 
keen interest was shown in the fab- 
rics from the beginning that Mrs. 
Hambidge felt she was justified in 
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taking a permanent shop. She started 
conservatively, taking only half a 
shop occupied by Mrs. Emma Hague, 
a decorator, at 810 Madison Avenue. 
Mrs. Hague finally gave up her 
business to go to California and Ra- 
bun Studios took the 
shop. 

The Arden galleries, then at Park 
Avenue and 57th Street, were im- 
portant in the decorating field at that 
time. Through their interest, Rabun 
Fabrics were sent to the Internation- 
al Exposition in Paris in 1937 where 
they were awarded a gold medal for 
excellence in competition with fabrics 
from all over the world. 

The Rabun Studios remained at 
S10 Madison Avenue until about a 
year ago when the building was torn 
down. They are now at 31 East 67th 
Street. Miss Josephine Kirpal has 
been in charge since the studios were 
first opened. 

The Studios have handled 
inany interesting and varied com- 
missions, indicating the great versa- 
tility of color and design Mrs. Ham- 
hidge has developed. The large dossal 
in the chapel of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York 
comes from their looms, as do ec- 
clesiastical textiles for other churches. 
Edward J]. Barnes, New York archi- 
tect, recently commissioned uphol- 
stery fabrics for the executive offices 
of Pan American World Airways, 
Long Island City, New York. Rabun 
draperies are used in the conference 
room of the Washington, D.C., Post 
and Times Herald, another Barnes 
commission. Mr. John uses Rabun 
fabrics for custom suits and coats 
and apparel fabrics of silk and wool 


over entire 


Rabun 


are popular with other well-known 
designers of custom clothes for both 
men and women. Hundreds of yards 
were woven for the Presidential 
yacht, the Williamsburg, refitted for 
President Truman but no longer in 
commission. A silk bedspread, priced 
in four figures, was made for a fab- 
ulous home in Texas, with matching 
draperies in rough spun silk. Philip 
Johnson’s home in New Canaan is 
done with Rabun fabrics. Edward G. 
Robinson and other stars of stage and 
screen and their wives wear their 
handwoven jackets with great pride. 

Rabun fabrics were included in the 
selections from Good Design exhi- 
bitions which were assembled by the 





Spinning for Rabun fabrics. 


Museum of Modern Art to be shown 


abroad under the auspices of the 
U. S. Department of State. A chair 
in the Museum of Modern Art is 


covered with these fabrics. 
Hundreds of people came to see 
the exhibition of the Weavers of 
Rabun at the new Price Gilbert 
Library of the Georgia Institute of 
Technology in Atlanta a couple of 
vears ago. For students, it was the 
first opportunity for many to see 
hand carding, spinning, and weaving 
since only processes of machine tex- 
tile production are taught at the In- 
stitute. Twenty-eight hundred yards 
of fabric were displayed in the large 
exh‘bition room, along with spinning 
and weaving equipment. Previous to 
this, the Weavers of Rabun held a 
large exhibition in the handsome 
Lamar Dodd Gallery at the Univer 
sitv of Georgia. Davison’s depart- 
ment store on Peachtree Street in 
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Wool stoles and yardage. 


Atlanta has also shown the Rabun 
fabrics and smaller exhibitions have 
heen held at Hot Springs, Virginia, 
and other points in the South. 

With increased interest in hand- 
weaving and spinning and the in- 
creasing demand for handwoven fab- 
rics in interior design, handweavers 
are facing some difficult problems, 
Mrs. Hambidge declares. It is be- 
coming more difficult to get. satis- 
factory raw materials and without 
good materials good weaving is im- 
possible. The quality of silk yarn is 
changing with changes in processing 
silk. Silkworms, formerly fed only 
on mulberry leaves, are now fed 
synthetic foods with resulting changes 
in ‘the fiber. While cocoons were 
still obtainable from Texas, silk was 
boiled off, not reeled, at the founda- 
tion workshops but !ack of labor and 
high prices now make silk raising 
almost impossible in the United 
States. 

The growing interest in hand- 
woven fabrics has led to a demand 
for large quantities, which tends to- 
ward deterioration in quality, in an 
effort to lower the price. Hand- 
weavers who are making a_ profit 
must be adamant so far‘as the quality 
of their work is concerned if ‘they 
wish to maintain their position. 

Many problems arise in connection 
with design of handwoven fabrics. 
The artist-craftsman is the ideal solu- 
tion—the artist who also can execute 
his work, who understands production 
as well as the esthetic requirements. 
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kindless hard work is essential for 
success in the crafts, a fact which 
many young craftsmen do not at first 
realize. But when American crafts- 
men really get down to work, Mrs. 
Hambidge says, they can do a better 
job than anyone else. 

Artist-craftsmen-: need the support 
and understanding of the public if 
they are to maintain.the quality of 
their work. Government also should 
show some interest in the craftsmen, 
although they are nét asking for 
patronage. 

There is a growing demand for 
handweavers and other craftsmen in 
industry which has various implica- 
tions. The handweaver is good for 
the machine, because he brings to 
mass production imagination and 
originality. However, when the hand- 
weaver designs for machines, the 
creative possibilities are necessarily 
governed by the machines’ degree of 
flexibility. Handlooms offer maxi- 
mum freedom in design and designers 
should continue to work on them to 
explore the possibilities of their 
craft. 

Mrs. Hambidge does not design for 
machine production nor do the Rabun 
weavers produce fabrics in any con- 
siderable quantity of any one design. 
If handweavers try to mass produce 
their fabrics, their reason for existing 
is lost, since individual expression 
disappears. 

Although the demand for foreign 
work is still strong in the United 
States, knowledge and appreciation of 
the work of American craftsmen are 
growing. Craftsmen themselves can 
encourage this by showing the work 
of others with their own, as jewelry, 
pottery, and handmade furniture are 
shown in the Rabun Studios in New 
York, along with Rabun fabrics. 
New York has always been apprecia- 
tive of American craftsmen’s work, 
Mrs. Hambidge points out, and New 
York gave her her greatest oppor- 
tunity. 

The Jay Hambidge Art Founda- 
tion, a non-profit institution, is a 
unique establishment, located on 800 
acres in a beautiful section of the 
Georgia mountains near the North 
Carolina line, five miles up Betty’s 
Creek Road from Rabun Gap. Here 
mountain women are still taught to 
spin, weave, and dye yarns. Farm 
and grist mill operations also are 


Typical Rabun fabrics woven at the 
Jay Hambidge Art Foundation. 
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carried on. There is a flock of 87 
sheep and their wool is’ sheared, 
carded and spun for Rabun fabrics. 


Silk 


stole from Rabun weavers. 





A herd of 12 Jersey cows provides 
not only milk, butter, and cheese for 
the people at the Foundation but for 
neighboring areas where the dairy 
products are almost as well-known as 
the fabrics. One hundred and thirty 
acres are under cultivation for grain 
and vegetables which are raised or- 
ganically. Corn and wheat are ground 
in their own water mill, which has a 
picturesque setting of mountain 
scenery. The Foundation operates on 
an apprenticeship system and every- 
one living there knows how to do 
everything necessary to carry on the 
various activities. The head weaver 
at present started as a cook. The 
Foundation is based on the belief that 
all work should be treated as an art. 
Cooking and weaving are the two 
basic arts of a creative life in the 
home. Mrs. Hambidge says that she 
would like to see beautiful handlooms 
in many homes and weaving replace 
many less rewarding activities. 








Summer Courses 
in Weaving 


In this seventh survey of summer 
courses in weaving, you will find 
everything from courses for pleasant 
recreation to those designed for the 
most serious graduate study. Practi- 
cally every school mentioned offers 
a comprehensive curriculum in crafts, 
although, because of lack of space, we 
mention only the weaving courses. 
Many weavers may be interested in 
work in other crafts. 

Since enrollment in weaving classes 
is as a rule limited, we suggest that 
you write immediately for detailed in- 
formation. 

This cannot be considered a com- 
plete list of weaving courses, as some 
schools do not have information avail- 
able when this magazine must go to 
press. Names of instructors had not 
Leen announced for all schools men- 
tioned here. 

For detailed information on many 
schools and teachers listed, we sug- 
gest you consult articles published in 
carlier issues of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. They are listed in the 
magazine index—for the years 1950- 
1953, see Summer, 1954 issue; an- 
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nual index for 1954 and following in 
Fall Information about vari- 
ous schools published in previous 
Spring surveys of summer courses is 
not repeated in this issue. 


issues. 


Eastern States 

® Brookfield Craft Center, Brook- 
field, Conn. Registration, June 18-30, 
jor summer course, July 2-Sept. 7; 
Sept. 1-15 for accelerated course, of- 
iered Sept. 17-26. Courses for begin- 
ning and advanced weavers, includ- 
ing techniques and drafting, warping 
and setting up loom, and finishing 
fabrics taught by Miss Dolores de 
Maria, a graduate of The School for 
American Craftsmen, Rochester, 
N. Y. Miss de Maria worked with 
Karl Laurell, now head of the textile 
department at the school, at Ply- 
mouth Colony Farms and won a first 
award in the design competition of 
the American Institute of Decorators. 
She will instruct in a seminar this 
spring for the New England Craft 
Council. 

© Williamantic 
( rafts 


Arts & 
Teachers 


Summer 
Workshop, State 





College, Willimantic, Conn. Kenneth 
H. Lundy, director. Sponsored by 
the State Department of Education. 
Registration April 1-June 15. Ses- 
sions June 25-July 6. Graduate and 
undergraduate credit. 

Weaving courses are offered for 
hobbyists, craftsmen and _ teachers 
with instruction by Evelyn Neher, 
well-known Connecticut weaver, and 
Albertine Kelz, who studied weaving 
in France and with Gilbert Foldes in 
New York. Mrs. Kelz will teach Go- 
belin weaving, with emphasis on 
methods and techniques of tapestry. 
The workshop will be open for inkle 
weaving one night a week. 

© Haystack Mountain School of 
Crafts, Liberty, Maine. Director, 
Francis S. Merritt. Registration, be- 
fore June 1. Sessions July 1-Aug. 31. 
Enrollment either for entire period or 
tor 3-week sessions. Undergraduate 
cr graduate credit through the Uni- 
versity of Delaware. 

Weaving is taught as a medium of 
expression on the basis of sound 
technical emphasis, including wide 
experimentation with materials and 
methods. Three outstanding weavers 
again .will teach in 3-week periods: 
Marli Ehrman of Chicago during 
the first session, July 1-21; Jack Le- 
ror Larsen, New York, July 23-Aug. 
11 and Trude Guermonprez, San 
Francisco, Aug. 13-31. The school 
offers courses in silk screen, 
blockprinting, ceramics, and wood 
Gesign. 

© Kate Van Cleve, 14 Marshall 
St., Brookline 46, Mass. July 5-Aug. 
16. 

Miss Van Cleve’s summer classes 
will offer textile designing for con- 
temporary homes. 


also 


© Newark Museum Arts Work- 
shop, 43-49 Washington St., Newark, 
N. J. Registration June 20, 2 P.M. 
June 27-Aug. 3. 

A course of interest to amateurs, 
cecupational therapists, and teachers 
will be given by Miss Beatrice 
Reeve, in charge of weaving at the 
museum. There will be practice in 
threading looms, making drafts, and 
pattern and inlay weaving. 

© Craft Students League of the 
Y.W.C.A., 140 West 22nd St., New 
York City 11. Registration May 15- 
June 1. June 1-July 28. 

Summer courses in weaving will 
be taught by Elizabeth Brown arid 
Adele Moore, both students of Edna 
Minor, former instructor, and Claire 
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Freeman, present instructor in weav- 
ing. Miss Brown attended Pembroke 
College and Columbia University and 
Miss Moore is a graduate of the 
Parsons School of Design and taught 
at the Rockland Foundation. 


© Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Regis- 
tration July 5-6. july 9-Aug. 17. 
Credit. Students accepted for part- 
time or full-time study. 

Weaving courses, taught by Miss 
Florence E. House, are primarily for 
persons who have chosen education 
or a related activity as a professional 
career. Actual entrance requirements 
vary according to student’s previous 
education and field in which he is 
working. Both beginning and ad- 
vanced weaving are offered. 

© New York University, School of 
Education, Washington Square, New 
York City. Registration, July 2. July 
3-20. Courses repeated July 23-Aug. 
10. Credit. Special students accepted 
without entrance requirements. 


Courses are planned for amateurs, 
occupational therapists, and teachers, 
with experience on 2-harness and 4- 
harness looms, including pattern 
drafting and weaving finished fabric 
from threading draft. 

* Chautauqua Art Center, Chau- 
tauqua Summer Schools, Chautau- 
qua, N. Y. July 2-Aug. 25. Registra- 
tion, Syracuse University credit, July 
2-23. Non-credit, at any time during 
season. | 

Classes will be taught by Miss 
Heather G. Thorpe, instructor of 
weaving under the adult education 
program at the Buffalo, N. Y., Mu- 
seum of Science and under the oc- 
cupational therapy department of the 
University of Buffalo Medical 
School. She has studied and taught 
at the Penland School of Handicraits, 
Penland, N. C. A Handweavers’ 
Workbook by Miss Thorpe will be 
published by The Macmillan Co. in 
May. Beginning and advanced weav- 
ing is offered with opportunity to 
work on multiple harness looms. 

© American Frugal Housewife and 
the World She Lived in. First week 
of Seminars for American Culture, 
sponsored by the New York Histori- 
cal Association, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
July 1-7. Registration— send for 
forms in April. Non-credit. Other 
courses, history credits from Syra- 
cuse University and Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Cortland. 

This is a 


highly concentrated 
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New headquarters of the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 930 Tunnel 








Road, Asheville, N. C., sponsor of the Craftsman’s Fair, July 16-20. 


study of domestic economy in the 
frontier and _ post-frontier periods. 
Morning programs will include pre- 
paration of fibers, spinning, demon- 
strations of weaving, dyeing, soap 
and candle making, as well as other 
early day activities, with lectures in 
the afternoon. Instructors will in- 
clude Miss Janet MacFarlane, cu- 
rator of the Farmers’ Museum and 
Fenimore House, Miss Virginia Par- 
slow, craft expert and weaver at the 
museum, Mrs. Helen Du Prey Bul- 
lock, author of Williamsburg Art of 
Cookery, and George Campbell, as- 
sistant curator of the museum. 

© State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, N. Y. July 2-Aug. 24. 
Credit. 

Courses in industrial arts are of- 
fered for teachers, by Robert Mc Wil- 
liams, associate professor of indus- 
trial arts. 

® Ross-Hill Handweavers, Ring- 
vood Road, Freeville, N. Y. 
Throughout summer. Non-credit. 

Miss Marjorie Ruth Ross gives 
individual or group instruction for 
amateurs, arranged to suit individual 
requirements. A wide variety of 
looms and equipment is available and 
there are residence facilities. 

© School for American Craftsmen 
of the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
uology, 65 Plymouth Ave., S., Ro- 
chester 8, N. Y. Director, Harold J. 
3rennan. July 9-Aug. 17. Credit. 

Karl Laurell, head of the depart- 
ment of weaving and textile design, 
will conduct a tutorial workshop for 
professional weavers. Advanced stu- 
dents will work on individual proj- 
ects involving creative or technical 
problems. Mr. Laurell’s fabrics have 


won many national and international 
awards. 

® Creative Crafts, East Berlin, 
Pa. Director, Osma C. Gallinger. 
Resident studio. April 15-July 15. 

Mrs. Gallinger, with Mrs. Clara 
McNulty assisting, will offer summer 
courses in weaving, basketry, spin- 
ning, and lacemaking. 

© Fletcher Farm Craft School, 
sponsored by the Society of Vermont 
Craftsmen, Ludlow, Vt. Registration, 
before June 15. Courses in 2-week 
periods, July 9-Aug. 31. Certificate. 
No entrance requirements. 

Berta Frey, New York, again will 
teach all the weaving classes, which 
have attracted both professional and 
amateur weavers, therapists and 
are 
those 


teachers. Two types of courses 
offered: formal lessons for 
wishing to study a variety of tech- 
niques and the recreational type for 
persons wishing only to make special 
articles. Students may arrange for 
projects which interest them most. 


Southern States 
® Little Loomhouse, 
Hill Road, Louisville 
Tate, director. 
Workshops are open to any weav- 
er throughout the summer for 
courses of varying lengths. Credit is 


Kenwood 


14, Ky. 


Lou 


given by special arrangement. Teach- 
crs will include Tate, Mrs. 
Helen Church, Mrs. Beryl Hulsman, 
Mrs. S. E. Kendrick, Miss 
Pero, and Mrs. Doris Tipton. 

© The Penland School of Handi- 
crafts, Penland, N. C. Director, Miss 
Lucy E. Morgan. Four 
June 4-23; June 25-July 


16-Aug. 4; 


Miss 


Rose 


sessions : 
: 14; July 
Aug. 6-25. Non-credit 
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and no entrance requirements. 

Twenty instructors, each a special- 
ist in his field, will offer a compre- 
hensive program of crafts. 


The weaving faculty includes 
Rupert Peters, department director, 
Col. John Fishback, Mrs. Oliver 
Blanchard, Mrs. Sirkka Ahlskog of 
Finland (tapestry), and Mary Vir- 
ginia Munford. 

© John C. Campbell Folk School, 
Brasstown, N. C. June 18-29. Non- 
credit. 

An introductory course in weaving 
with emphasis on creative possibili- 
ties will be given by Mrs. Murrial 
Martin, director of handicrafts, 
weaving, and wood carving at the 
school, who has been a teacher there 
for the last 20 years. She is a grad- 
uate occupational therapist. 

© Summer Arts and Crafts School, 
Cherokee Historical Association, Inc., 
Cherokee, N. C. Director, Harry 
Davis, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill. Write for information. 

Miss Doris M. Coulter, of the de- 
partment of art, University of Texas, 
again will teach the weaving classes. 
She has a master’s degree from the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art and has 
studied at the Penland School of 
Handicrafts, Penland, N. C., and at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Ill. Miss Coulter’s work has been 
shown in 15 states, has won two 
awards at the International Textile 


Exhibition, Greensboro, N. C., and at 
several Texas exhibitions which in- 
clude textiles. 

© Huckleberry Mountain W ork- 
shop. Camp, Inc., Hendersonville, 
N. C. July 1-August 11. Non-credit. 

Weaving and other crafts are of- 
fered as hobby classes, mostly for 
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«mateurs. Emphasis will be on sim- 
ple weaving, using native material 
with new ideas of pattern. 

© Craft Workshop, Pi Phi 
School and University of Tennessee, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn. June 11-July 14, 
full session. Half sessions, June 11- 
26, June 28-July 14. Director, Miss 
Marian G. Heard, professor of craft 
design, University of 
Credit and non-credit. 


Jeta 


Tennessee. 


One of the oldest of the summer 
craft workshops, in addition to weav- 
ing, a comprehensive schedule of oth- 
er crafts is offered. Beginning and 
advanced weaving again will be 
taught by Miss Winogene B. Red- 
ding, Wollaston, Mass. Miss Red- 
ding is a former weaving supervisor 
and designer for the Arrow Craft 
Shop of the Pi Beta Phi School, for- 
mer president of the Southern High- 
land Handicraft Guild, and a former 
dean of the Boston Weavers Guild. 
She is the publisher of Reddigraphs, 
designs for handweavers. 

A course in beginning weaving will 
be offered at the regular summer ses- 
sion of the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

© Texas Technological Colle ge, 
Lubbock, Texas. Registration, July 
13. July 14-Aug. 25. Credit. 

Meda Parker Johnson will offer a 
course designed for teachers, thera- 
pists, and amateurs, which will in- 
clude a study of the tools and mate- 
rials of weaving, and experiment with 
design. Mrs. Johnson has studied in 
Mexico, at the California College of 
Arts and Crafts, the School of Fine 
Arts, San Francisco, and Cranbrook 
Academy of Art. She is a graduate 
cot Texas State College for Women. 


Mrs. Flossie Wilson, (left), of 
Struthers, Ohio, and Mrs. Martha 
Baldwin have demonstrated carding 
wool, spinning, and weaving at the 
Canfield Fair for several years, a fea- 
ture attracting spectators of all ages. 
Mrs. Wilson also demonstrated bob- 
bin lace making. Mrs. Baldwin, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Wilson, has given 
many demonstrations to interested 
groups and on television. She lives 
in Poland in a 100-year old house 
filled with antiques and looms. Mrs. 
Wilson is a member of a Southern 
family noted for spinners and 
weavers for many years. Both belong 
to the recently organized Youngstown 
Area Weavers Guild which has some 
30 members. 


} Middlewestern States 


® The School of the Art Institute 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Registration 
cpen now. Session, June 25-Aug. 3. 
Credit. 

Mrs. Else Regensteiner, assistant 
professor, will give a course for pro- 
fessional weavers including all funda- 
mental weaves, warping and thread- 
ing, and experimentation with tex- 
tures, colors, and weaves for specific 
uses such as clothing, rugs, drapery, 
and accessories. 

® National Conference of Hand- 
weavers, Springfield, Ill. Sponsored 
ty Central Illinois Weavers Guild. 
Director, Osma C. Gallinger, Crea- 
tive Crafts, East Berlin, Pa. Regis- 
tration April 1-Aug. 20. Aug. 20-30. 

The National Conference, founded 
by Mrs. Gallinger, will offer courses 
in weaving, basic and advanced, and 
also in spinning, belt weaves and lace- 
making. Assisting Mrs. Gallinger 
will be Miss Florence E. House, in- 
structor in weaving, Teachers Col- 
summer courses; Mrs. Clara 
McNulty, expert in belts, spinning, 
and lacemaking, and Dorothea Hulse, 
Los Angeles, professional weaver and 
former president of the Southern 
California Guild of Handweavers. 
Credit may be arranged. 

© Indiana Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Registration June 15. Ses- 
sions, June 18-Aug. 10. Credit. 

Advanced design in textiles, in- 
cluding both woven and printed fab- 
rics, will be offered by Miss Emily 


lege 


University, 


Wilson, assistant professor, who has 
taught and exhibited both painting 
and weaving. It is open to teachers, 
students of and amateurs, 
with 16 hours of design or permission 
of the teacher required for entrance. 


Fi 


design, 





® State University of lowa, lowa 
City. June 13-27. Credit. 

Miss Lulu E. Smith, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics will teach 
this special 2-week course »pen both 
to beginners and advanced weavers 
who are high school graduates. Miss 
Smith is the co-author, with Ruth 
Overman, of the recently published 
Contemporary Handweaving. The 
course in textile design in the home 
economics denartment, through the 
summer session, June 13-Aug. 8, will 
include work in weaving. 

© Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. June 25-Aug. 
4 Credit. Director, Wallace Mitchell 

Weaving and textiles will be 
taught by Miss Azalea Thorpe, a 
member of the faculty. Requests for 
application forms should be sent to 
the registrar. Applicants must sub- 
mit examples of their creative work 
with the request. 

© Central Michigan 
Pleasant, Mich. June 
Credit. 

Weaving is offered in both begin- 
ning and advanced courses in textiles 
and textile design, open to accredited 
high school graduates or special stu- 
dents over 21. 

© Miami University, Oxford. 
Ohio. Workshop in Creative Stitch- 
ery. July 9-27. Credit. No entrance 
requirements. 

Mariska Karasz, expert in em- 
broidery, in this workshop will pre- 
sent a creative approach to designing 
fabrics through abstractions in 
needlework. Her experiments in em- 
broidery offer many possibilities for 
this medium in the classroom as a 
new expression for design. Miss 
Karasz is the author of several books 
on stitchery and her work has been 
widely shown in museum and other 
exhibitions. 

© Weaving Studio, Clarke Street 
Social Center, Department of Mu- 


Colleae, Mt. 
25-Aug. 3. 


ricipal Recreation and the Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wisc. April 16- 
Aug. 10. 


Sixty looms, 2- and 4-harness, are 
now available for students in these 
Milwaukee classes which are taught 
by Mrs. Hazel Taft Kolloge, who has 
been with the department of rec- 
reation 25 years. She is a graduate 
oi Milwaukee Downer College, has 
studied extensively with weavers in 
the United States and Canada, and 
this last spring attended the Penland 
School of Handicrafts. Classes 
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planned for adults interested either in 
weaving professionally or for their 
own pleasure. Enrollments are ac- 
cepted any time during the session. 
Ciasses are on a more or less in- 
formal basis, with students working 
on projects of their choice. 

© Loomcraft Studio, 687 Rom- 
bach Ave., Wilmington, Ohio. June 
1-August 10. 

Mrs. Garnett January will take 
four students a week, either for be- 
ginning or advanced work. Her class- 
es are planned for amateurs, occupa- 
tional therapists, and teachers. 

® Dolje’s Barn, 306 Pleasant 
Street, Oconomowoc, Wise. July 1- 


Sept. 1. Register a week before be- 
ginning lessons. 


Courses are offered especially for 
therapists and amateurs, planned to 
meet individual preferences. 


Western States 

© The Shuttle Craft Guild, Buck- 
ingham Park, Kelseyville, Calif. Har- 
iiet Tidball, director and instructor 
in weaving, assisted by Mrs. Wilma 
Widener. and 
tificates. 

Students will be accepted for two 
or three weeks, May through Octo- 


Basic advanced cer- 


her. Courses are open to any weaver 
owning a loom or intending to buy 
one. Individual instruction is given 
with emphasis on easy warping and 
leom dressing methods, varied tech- 
niques, drafts, textile analysis, and 
teacher training. 

® Barnsdall Arts and Crafts, 1645 
North Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 
27, Calif. Summer courses, June 1- 
Sept. 1. Year round under 
auspices of the Los Angeles Depart- 
ment of Recreation and Parks. 

A comprehensive course is availa- 


classes 








Silk weaves suitable for jackets or 
suiting by Joseph D. Acton, Swedes- 
boro, N. J. 


ble, with work on 15” to 73” looms. 
The instructor will be Lanel Grant, 
professional weaver, graduate of the 
University of Southern California. 

® California College of Arts and 
Crafts, 5215 Broadway, Oakland 18. 
Registration July 9 and Aug. 5. July 
9-Aug. 31. Credit. 

Trude Guermonprez, well-known 
weaver, member of Professional 
Weavers Association and Contempo- 
rary Handweavers of California will 
teach. 

© Kamola Handweaving School, 
11560 Tennessee Ave., Los Angeles 
64, Calif. 

A comprehensive article on Mr. 
and Mrs. Kamola is found on page 
24 of this issue. Their school is now 
open for beginning, advanced, and 
commercial weavers. 

© Mary E. Snyder Studio School 
256 East Orange Grove Ave., Pasa- 
dena 6, Calif. 

Summer work will include 8-har- 
ness weaving, lace weaves, and pos- 
sibly Swedish techniques. Miss Sny- 
der, a professional weaver for many 
years, is a certificated teacher in Cali- 
fernia and has taught in adult educa- 
tion. 

© San State College, San 
Jose, Calif. June 18-July 27. Credit. 

James W. Baughman, well-known 
weaver and associate in decorative 
art, University of California, Berk- 
ley, will give courses for beginning 
and advanced students. 

® Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins. June 18-July 13. Credit. 


Sophomore 


Jose 


standing is required 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Complete Pleasure of Weaving 


Each step one goes through in 
preparing a loom for weaving should 
be a pleasure and a profitable experi- 
ence. The mechanical processes of 
warping, beaming, threading, and 
sleying are necessary parts of one’s 
whole success as a weaver; to look 
forward with dread to any one patft 
of the loom preparation limits ofe’s 
success with each individual piece of 
work. 

Some people experience their only 
pleasure in weaving with the taking 
of their finished product off’the ‘loom. 
Each previous step is done with 
thought only of the next step, the 
next step, and finally the finished 
goods. Many dislike beaming and 
threading particularly and ~ think 
quilling a nuisance. Instinctively most 
people do enjoy the actual weaving 
but would rather do without one or 
two of the preliminaries. A recent 
student of mine made threading very 
hard for herself by continually fight- 
ing it and wishing it could be avoid- 
ed. I have found that to enjoy fully 
the art of weaving and to experience 
all the satisfactions it can give one 
must have a good attitude about 
everything concerning weaving. 

The proper knowledge and equip- 
ment should be of the greatest con- 
cern to every weaver. A weaver 
should adapt his loom to his own per- 
sonal needs, making changes if neces- 
sary. Nothing is more aggravating 
than a loom which does not work 
properly or do all it should. Changes 
are often very simple to make and 
any wood-working shop will be will- 
ing to help. I have found that a hort- 
zontal creel makes warping fast and 
effortless. To stop aching arms a 
warping board can be laid flat on a 
table, enabling the warper to sit 
down, if a high stool is available. 
Five ends can be warped at once 
through the hand without complica- 
tions of crossing up later on the 
loom. Warping time may be also cut 
with the use of a warp paddle for 
warping with more than five ends. A 
four or five end cross is preferable 
for chain warping and enables the 
beaming process to be fast. 

A warp should be _ thoroughly 
planned before it is begun and all 
the spools needed for the complete 
warp wound in advance. The com- 
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plete information on the amount of 
ends and proportions of the warp 
must be handy for occasional refer- 
ence. If possible plan your warping 
time so there won't be any interrup- 
tions for nothing is more irritating 
than to stop in the middle of a warp. 

Beaming can be a tiresome and 
back-breaking process if done under 
pressure of time and without the 
proper attitude. Many articles have 
been written on the process of beam- 
ing biit all fail to point out that a 
good mental attitude has more to do 
with the ease and speed of beaming 
than any particular processes em- 
ployed by the weaver. It is always 
more fun to have help rolling on a 
warp but even the widest and longest 
warps can be rolled on alone very 
successfully. Give the threads a good 
snap if they twist and in case of pro- 
longed trouble take a short rest. 
Often the’ warp behaves like the 
beamer. The worst warps always 
look better the next morning. This 
process cannot be rushed successfully 
and patience is needed at all times. 
Fear of warps often causes trouble 
for weavers. Warps are tougher than 
they appear and tangles are not very 
serious. All can be worked out. 
Proper warping with the same 
amount of tension on all spools is of 
gréat importance to your beaming. 

Correct light is important at all 
times but particularly while thread- 
ing a loom. One can work longer and 
with less strain using sunlight, for 
artificial light is tiring and its glare 
can play havoc with your work. Time 
your threading so that it falls first 
thing in the morning, when the light 
is better and the head clear. Hanging 
over a beater to thread heddles makes 
threading harder than _ necessary. 
Break down your loom no matter 
how little threading there is to do. 
The top of the beater and the reed 
should be removed and also the 
breast beam, if necessary for your 
comfort. A small chair can be placed 
quite close to the heddles; its proper 
height is important for the well-being 
of the weaver’s back. If a pattern is 
being threaded it should, for con- 
venience, be taped to the loom. | pre- 
fer string heddles and a_ large 
crochet hook to thread with. With 
these I feel rather than see as I 


thread and mistakes are rare. Prac- 
tice, and the process of separating 
groups of heddles from the mass, to 
coincide with the repeat of the pat- 
tern, can cut mistakes to nothing. The 
mind should be active while thread- 
ing. My best designing is done while 
busy at threading heddles. Do not let 
this time go to waste grumbling 
about threading—put it to good use. 

Sleying is delightful fun. Lay the 
reed flat, resting on two lea sticks, 
use a short hook and you will find 
sleying takes no time at all, and is 
enjoyable. By grouping the threads 
needed in four dents and putting 
them between your fingers to be 
sleyed, sleying becomes fast and sure. 
There is little use for fine reeds these 
days, for thread grouping in coarse 
reeds is desirable and yarn wear is 
avoided. 

If properly thought out before 
hand, these steps can be done simply 
and without trouble. Each should 
become a part of the whole pleasure 
of weaving and each considered a 
separate art which one should master 
with pride, and enjoy. 


Ginger MacInness began weaving 
et the age of ten while in grammar 
school in California. In high school 
she organized and taught weaving 
classes. She studied primary design- 
ing with Lili Blumenau in New York. 
From 1952 until 1954 she worked 
with Jack Lenor Larsen as his de- 
sign assistant. She has been design 
consultant for Thaibok Fabrics, Ltd., 
and is currently designing power 
woven fabrics for Cohn Hall Marx, 
New York. Her handwoven fabrics 
are now being shown in California, 
Florida, and New York. She is also 
well known as a teacher of design. At 
present she is in Germany with her 
husband, a musician, who received 
a Fulbright scholarship. She has 
tound little handweaving in Germany ; 
the people have been too busy clean- 
ing up after the war and now are in 
the midst of a thriving industrial de- 
velopment. However, many hand- 
woven pillows, with huge fringe are 
seen both in shop windows and 
homes, mostly made in neutral colors 
of untextured yarns. Many Germans 
find it difficult to understand the 
American interest in handweaving. 
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Green Baize for Independence 





Hall 


from Penland Looms 


by HOWARD C. FORD 


Do you remember the picture in 
your old history book, of “The Sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence”? Remember the long cloth 
covering for the table, hanging down 
on all sides to the floor? Descriptions 
of Independence Hall, written in 
colonial days state that these table 
covers were of green baize. Looking 
back in the old books we find that 
green baize was a fabric in 
plain weave with a slight nap. A 
project to restore completely the first 
floor of Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, was recently 
sponsored by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs who raised the 
necessary funds and the National 
Park Service who supervised the 
work. An important item in the resto- 
ration was to provide green baize 
cloth to cover the 15 tables on the 
first floor of the Hall. This required 
about 100 yards of 45-inch material. 


wool 


The job of providing the necessary 
fabric was referred to the Penland 
School of Handicrafts as being the 
one place probably best equipped in 
most particulars to do the job, which 
required research, experimentation 
with dyeing, production of the type 
of yarn used in the old material and 
finally the weaving and finishing of 
the cloth itself. Museum researchers 
brought to light a small piece of 18th 
century baize from England which 
could be used as a basis for compari- 
son. Probably the original yarn was 
handspun but it seemed to be more 
practical from the standpoint of the 
time involved, to produce if possible, 
the same qualities in a machine spun 
yarn. This could not be done on 
modern wool spinning equipment, but 
for more than 30 years the Penland 
School has been having homespun 
type yarns made to order at a little 
mill back in the mountains near Lan- 
sing, North Carolina. This mill em- 
ploys out-dated mule spinning equip- 
ment, common in the eighteen hun- 
dreds, and a little later. There are not 
many mills in the United States with 
equipment of this sort. 


The Littlewoods were mill people 
in Yorkshire, England, and, looking 
for better opportunity, John Little- 
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wood, first of that name in this 
country, came to North Carolina, 
settling almost at the Virginia border. 
Here he set up a small woolen mill. 
This was a custom mill of the type 
common in many parts of our country 
in the early days, to which local peo- 
ple brought their own wool for proc- 
essing. The wool was dyed and spun 
and returned to the owner for home 
weaving, or was woven into blankets 
at the mill. The machinery in the 
present mill building was installed in 
1900 and has been in operation ever 
since. Here by the same methods the 
Littlewoods learned in England and 
later practiced in America, the neces- 
sary yarn was spun for making up 
green baize for the 
project. 

The present John Littlewood runs 
what is probably the only one-man 
woolen mill in the country to-day. 
He goes out into the countryside, 
buys his own wool and hauls it back 
to the mill. He mixes his own dyes, 
producing a true “dyed in the wool” 
yarn, blending accurately determined 


restoration 


Colonel Fishback of Penland draw- 
ing in the loom preparatory to weav- 
ing Independence Hall green base. 
portions of several shades to get the 
desired final color. He carries out all 
processes himself, the opening of the 
wool fibers, the carding, spinning and 
winding of the yarn, using his anti- 
quated machinery operated by a water 
wheel. We were certain that he could 
reproduce exactly the yarn used in 
the old sample of baize which we had. 
Mr. 
tious, however, though he was very 
pleased to have a part in making this 
historic fabric. Finally he wrote: 
“IT am sending the nearest sample 
of green I have been able to get. | 
have worked in trying to match this 
shade enough to have made a thou- 
sand pounds of yarn! It is almost im- 
possible to get new dyeing to look 
like a color that has seasoned through 
the years. I don’t like the dye in this 
as well as some but it’s all I could 
come close with.” 

Well, Mr. Littlewood is somewhat 
of a perfectionist in his dyeing—a 


Littlewood was a bit more cau- 
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Above. Mr. Mulcahy and Mr. Littlewood inspect the first spool of “roping.” 
Below. Mr. Littlewood, owner of the mill spinning the yarn, turns water into 
the flume to start the machinery in his old mill near Lansing, N. C., where 
the yarn, used in the baise for Independence Hall, was spun. 
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true artist and very closely attuned 
to his materials and his equipment. 
He says that when he is spinning, the 
“mule” talks to him and he knows 
just what it is saying and regulates 
the spinning frame accordingly. To 
our eyes the sample yarn seemed a 
perfect match both as to color and 
construction, in fact practically in- 
distinguishable from the 17th century 
product. When submitted to restora- 
tion officials in Philadelphia they 
agreed that the yarn was as nearly 
a perfect duplication as would be 
possible to produce anywhere with 
any equipment or method. Several 
trips had been made to the mill in 
connection with the experimentation, 
then, on the completion of this pre- 
liminary work, Mr. James Mulcahy, 
museum specialist of Independence 
National Park came down to be pres- 
ent when the actual production of 
the yarn was to be started. 

The sequence of processes in pro- 
ducing a true homespun type yarn in 
an old mill like John Littlewood’s is 
interesting to observe. Mr. Littlewood 
carefully chooses the wools he wants 
for the particular job in hand. His 
dyeing equipment consists of an old 
copper kettle in which he can dye 
about 100 pounds of fiber at a time. 
He carefully compounds his dye ma- 
terials and the wool is boiled in its 
oozy bath and is at the same time 
constantly stirred and turned with a 
long pole. After the dyeing is com- 
pleted the wool is carried up a ladder 
and spread out in a thin layer on the 
roof of the mill to dry in the sun. 

\fter the wool is thoroughly dried 
the natural oil lost in the dyeing 
process must be replaced and this is 
accomplished by spreading the fiber 
out in a thin layer on the floor of 
the wool shed and adding textile oil. 
This is done with a homemade 
sprinkler made of a coffee can with 
nail holes in the bottom and the oil 
is sprinkled carefully over the fiber. 
After the sprinkling is completed the 
wool is beaten with a pole to dis- 
tribute the oil more evenly through 
the wool, then a new layer is spread 
out over the last. Mr. Mulcahy 
pitched in and helped with this 
process with thorough enjoyment and 
finally, the wool and oil being well 
mixed, the next process was in order, 
that of “opening” the wool. This is 
done with a small piece of equipment 
called a “picker.” The wool is fed into 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Dr. Elisabeth Moses 
of the M.H.de Young Museum 


by DOROTHY BRYAN 


The outstanding success of Sug- 
gestions, the sixth biennial exhibition 
of the Contemporary Handweavers 
of California, held September 17 to 
October 30 at M. H. deYoung Me- 
morial Museum in San Francisco, 
was largely due to the guidance and 
encouragement given to the partici- 
pating artists by Dr. Elisabeth 
Moses, curator of decorative arts, 
and to her expert supervision of the 
installation. Like the previous hand- 
weaving and other decorative arts 
exhibitions she has supervised at the 
museum, it was a demonstration of 
her belief that the decorative or 
minor arts are as important as the 
so-called fine arts and worthy of a 
presentation that encourages the 
creative abilities of the designer- 
craftsmen and excites public interest. 
Because of the interest these exhibi- 
tions have aroused in the work of 
designer-craftsmen, Dr. Moses has 
served as a consultant on exhibitions 
sponsored by museums, craft fairs, 
and other agencies in the field of 
handcraft. 

In presenting a decorative art 
show, Dr. Moses believes that a mu- 
seum has an obligation to both de- 
signer-craftsmen and the public. To 
the designer-craftsmen, this is to give 
opportunity to exhibit, encourage 
creative effort and raise standards of 
the crafts by carefully selecting 
works. To the public, this obligation 
is to provide means of becoming 
acquainted with contemporary “arts 
of everyday”, to form taste, and to 
educate prospective buyers. When 
presenting the Contemporary Hand- 
weavers’ exhibitions, Dr. Moses has 
found that both obligations can best 
be met if the weavers work with in- 
terior or clothing designers, or both, 
as they did for Suggestions. The 
problems that arise in handling dec- 
orative or clothing projects offer a 
challenge to the creative abilities of 
the weavers and the results excite 
the continuing interest of the public. 

In addition to providing a means 
of exhibiting under these conditions, 
through the years that Dr. Moses 
has been with the museum, she has, 
probably more than any other non- 
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weaver, given encouragement to 
Northern California handweavers. It 
was because of her interest that the 
Contemporary Handweavers was or- 
ganized. Through talks, participation 
in their meetings, as honorary mem- 
ber, and in planning exhibitions with 
them, she has given them a broader 
understanding of their craft. She has 
emphasized the need to study color 
and design, to experiment, and yet 
produce fabrics suited to the intended 
use. 

She works closely with the group 
in developing plans for an exhibition. 
This is done in regular meetings well 
in advance of the opening. When the 
group, under president Hilda Dial, 
decided that the 1955 show should 
feature both decorative and clothing 
fabrics, it was decided that the former 
would be made up for use in co- 
ordination with machine-made fabrics 
displayed in interior settings. The 
clothing fabrics were to be shown as 
yardage along with sketches of the 
proposed garments and suitable ac- 
cessories. In addition, individual 
pieces were to be admitted by jury 
to: provide opportunity of retaining 
membership for those who did not 
wish to participate in the featured 
»rojects as well as a means of ad- 
mitting new members. For the first 
time, it was planned to award cash 
prizes from funds raised in a sale 


Reading down. Enlarged detail of 
bar fabric by Hilda Dial. Warp of 
yellow silk twist and clear chainette, 
set 1 and 1. Weft, turquoise leather 
and yellow reeds, woven log-cabin 
style. 

Wool suiting, awarded honorable 
mention, by Gladys L. Vogelman. 
Warp of vermilion with stripes of 
brown with multi-colored flecks. 
Same brown used im weft, plain 
weave. 

Drapery fabric for a business of- 
fice by Marie Forman. A huck weave, 
the warp is alternating delft blue 
carpet warp and heavy yellow-green 
cotton and the weft of the same blue 
carpet warp, natural jute, and copper 
lurex. 
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conducted the previous year. 

Marian Murphy was named gen- 
eral chairman, weavers wishing to 
participate chose their projects and 
were assigned space. They had the 
option of working with designers of 
their own choice or being assigned 
one from a list compiled by the com- 
mittee. Prior to developing their 
projects, sketches and samples were 
submitted for Dr. Moses’ approval. 
This means was used to avoid du- 
plication, provide for variety and 
keep the show harmonious. Installa- 
tion of the interior settings was the 
work of the weavers and decorators. 
Dr. Moses supervised the installation 
of the other fabrics. 

Of the two rooms housing the ex- 
hibit, the larger contained the inter- 
ior settings and juried pieces. The 
architectural design, consisting of 
units of different sizes and shapes, 
some grouped as an island in the 
center of the room and others against 
the walls, was designed by Campbell 
and Wong, architects. The smaller 
room, with cases built into the walls, 
was used for the clothing fabric dis- 
plays. 

How the projects were developed 
depended upon individual circum- 
stances with either a weaver’s fabric 
design, or that of the interior or 
clothing designer being the starting 
point. Ruth Howard and Cay Gar- 
rett keyed their fabrics to the colors 


Reading down. Flossa rug by Kam- 
ma Zethraus, Kentfield, best in show. 
Bench upholstery, also by Mrs. 
Zethraus, honorable mention for in- 
terior fabric, used in foyer designed 
by Kirk White, Pacific Shop, San 
Francisco, in exhibition of Contem- 
porary Handweavers of California at 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum. 
Gold and white color scheme. 

Detail of light blue wool eiderdown 
bedspread by Ruth Howard. Warp 
set alternately with 4 fine yarns used 
as one—white and gray novelty ray- 
on and blue and yellow-green lurex. 
24-inch center panel and 12-inch 
border of rya knots with loops kept 
short and uncut. Headboard of bed 
covered in matching fabric, in plain 
weave. 

Detail of wool rug, by Mrs. Zeth- 
raus. Inch-thick pile of flossa knots 
tied 9 per square inch with 3 yarns 
per knot. Background of copper and 
deep cream. Design of black and 
brown with natural white. 
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suggested by Everett Brown Asso- 
ciates in their design for a dressing 
room-bedroom done in light blues, 
greens, and silver with the vivid ac- 
cent colors of Thaibok silk toss pil- 


lows of blue-violet, blue-red and 
yellow-red plaid. Miss Howard de- 
signed the blue bedspread, illustrated 
here and the blinds which received 
the special award for experimental 
mse of material. These had a weft of 
base metal, a heavy aluminum foil, 
which she cut and folded into half- 
inch strips, on a spaced warp having 
groups of both the light and bright 
colors. Mrs. Garrett repeated the 
‘ight colors in sheer casements and 
the deeper red tones in chair up- 
‘holstery. 

¥ Clyde des Sain, of W. & J. Sloane, 
ordered silk screen wallpaper by 
James Kemble Mills printed in colors 
to match the turquoise and yellow 
of the bar fabrics designed and 
woven by Hilda Dial. Elsie Wood 
used half-inch transluscent plastic 
and quarter-inch plastic dowel as 
weft in spaced warp of mixed yarns 
for all white blinds in an interior by 
Ruth Strahan of Jackson’s. These 
blinds and a lampshade of strips of 
white shantung laminated on plastic, 
woven on a warp graduating from 
pale blue-gray at the bottom to white 
at the top, picked up the white ac- 
cents in the room. She also wove 
floor cushions for a low tea table to 
repeat the red, blue, and gray in a 
narrow-striped power-loom fabric 
used for upholstery on a couch. 

All handwoven fabrics in the out- 
standing black, white, gold and cop- 
per foyer and gallery designed by 
Kirk White of Pacific Shop, received 
awards. Best of Show Award went 
to Kamma Zethraus for the rug 
shown here and honorable mention 
for her beige and natural upholstery 
on a brass bench. Honorable men- 
tion was also awarded to Lois Gundl- 
finger for blinds of black reeds on 
spaced warp of various yarns repeat- 
ing the colors in the room. Open 
spaces had a waving warp line of 
copper lurex braid, manipulated with 
the fingers as the blinds were woven. 

Smaller groups of one or two fab- 
rics were co-ordinated with other 
furnishings, like sheer white case- 
ments with a line plaid of pink and 
gray, by Dorothy Tomlinson, shown 
with wallpaper in the same colors. 
To give change of pace, the juried 
fabrics were grouped in different 
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ways. One large display, designed by 
Lee Domez as a window display, con- 
tained three co-ordinated groups, 
draped on a chair and a pedestal and 
mounted on large rectangles of wall- 
board. A large wooden frame with 
crosspieces was used for other fab- 
rics. 


Some of the clothing fabrics were 
shown singly, others in_ related 
groups and sketches were shown 
with most of them. Accessories were 
gloves, bags and jewelry, most of the 
latter designed by Irena Bryner. 
Prize for the clothing fabric was 
awarded to Marge Krejcik for a rib- 
bon dress material woven with cocoa 
chiffon and black silk knitting rib- 
bons as weft on black novelty wool 
warp. Most of the clothing fabrics 
were woven in plain weave and twills 
and were of fine quality. Mary 
Walker Phillips showed a number of 
gray coatings and suitings, one of 
which was awarded honorable men- 
tion. Tweed suitings won honorable 


mentions for Alma K. Bine and 
Gladys L. Vogelman. 
Prize for the decorative fabric 


was awarded to Janet McNinch for 
a half-flossa rug. Done in double- 
weave on a black and gray linen and 
natural jute warp, it had alternating 
five- and two-inch bands of pile, 
knotted in a mixture of violet-blue 
and turquoise. Separating the bands 
of knots were 2-inch bands of plain 
weave in bright wool, padded be- 
tween the two thickness of fabric. 
Ressa Jacobson was awarded honor- 
able mention for a black and brown 
wall-hanging showing imaginative 
use of material. On a warp of wide 
bands of brown and black jute, she 
wove rectangles of brown jute and 
leather in tapestry fashion. 

Honorable mentions were also 
awarded to Anita Corum for a gray 
wool upholstery ; Frances Morgan for 
a sheer casement woven in alternating 
blocks of leno and plain weave of 
raw silk in natural, copper and 
yellow-green and to Cay Garrett for 
a sheer casement of fiberglass, linen, 
viscose, rayon and cellophane, woven 
in black and white stripes on one side 
and all-white, for lining, on the other, 
in a double weave. 

Jury of awards included Ruth 
Mackinlay of Everett Brown Asso- 
ciates; Frances Lesley, apparel de- 
signer and Rudolph Schaeffer of the 
Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design. 
These three also served on the jury 





of selections together with Mildred 
Garnett, Allied Arts, and Harry 
Lawenda of Kneedler-Fouchere. 

Dr. Moses grew up with a love for 
beautiful textiles and other decora- 
tive arts. As a child, in Germany, she 
was frequently taken to museums by 
her parents who not only pointed out 
the beauty of decorative objects but 
taught her the periods to which they 
belonged. One branch of her family 
imported silk fabrics to Germany and 
many of the lovely samples were giv- 
en to her mother. As a special award 
for good behavior, she was permitted 
to play with these samples which she 
came to cherish so much that to this 
day she still has a box of the silk 
ribbons. By the time she was old 
enough to enroll in a university as 4 
student in the history of art, she al- 
ready had a good background. 

Dr. Moses studied at the universi- 
ties of Bonn, Munich, and Berlin, and 
received the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy in history of art, archaeology 
and philosophy. She served as curator 
of decorative arts at Kunstgewerbe- 
museum (Museum of Decorative 
Arts) in Cologne, Germany. 

In Cologne she served under Karl 
von With, now professor of art at 
the University of California in Los 
Angeles. It was he who conceived 
the idea of making museum displays 
come alive through organization 
around a central theme and Dr. 
Moses who developed these ideas un- 
der his direction. Each room in the 
museum was devoted to a _ single 
theme and she did the research in 
preparation for the displays. She also 
inventoried the museum’s entire col- 
iection of fabrics. Their method of 
display became widely known and 
had international influence. 

When Hitler came to power, she 
lost her position and was forced to 
leave Germany in 1933. She went 
first to Italy where she taught, gave 
lectures, and worked at cataloging 
textiles at the museum in Milan. 

At the insistance of Vicki Baum, 
the writer and an old-time friend, and 
others interested in her career who 
believed her place was in America, 
she came for a visit with Miss Baum 
in 1934, intending to spend the sum- 
mer with her in Hollywood. A chance 
trip to San Francisco and a visit to 
Dr. Walter Heil, director of deYoung 
Museum developed into a position, 
so that she never returned to Italy. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Prizes for Youn 


Handweaver & Craftsman again 
will offer $50 Savings Bonds as state 
prizes for woolen garments hand- 
woven by the contestant in the Make 
it yourself with Wool competition 
sponsored in 17 wool growing states 
by The Wool Bureau, Inc., New 
York, and the Women’s Auxiliary 
of The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. Three runners-up will re- 
ceive one-year subscriptions to the 
magazine. 

The competition is open to girls 
between the ages of 14 and 22, di- 
vided into junior and senior groups, 
in the following states: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Neva- 
da, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. 

In each state the contest is spon- 
sored by local wool grower organiza- 
tions. Entries may be a suit, coat, 
dress or ensemble made from an all- 
wool fabric. Judging is on the basis 
of general attractiveness, workman- 
ship and presentation. 

District and state contests will be 
held throughout 1956 with the na- 
tional finals at Las Vegas, Nevada, 
in January, 1957. 

Winners of Handweaver & Crafts- 
man awards are also eligible for other 
state and national prizes. Leading 
textile and sewing firms will present 
more than $40,000 in prizes in this 
tenth annual contest, including na- 
tional, state, and district awards. 
Frizes range from 2-week trips to 
European fashion centers for na- 
tional first prize winners through a 
wide range of fabrics, sewing ma- 
terials, and equipment. More than 
8,000 young women entered the com- 
petition last year, including many 
from school and college sewing 
classes, or Extension Service groups. 
Others entered “on their own.” 

Winners of prizes for handwoven 
garments last year were Miss Karleen 
Loveland of Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, for a handwoven dress and 


Above. Ida Mae Hicks, Navajo 
student, Arizona, winner of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman prise for Hand- 
woven jacket. 

Right. Karleen Loveland, winner 
of Idaho prize for handwoven wool 
dress, given by Handweaver & 
Craftsman. 
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Miss Ida Mae Hicks, a Navajo In- 
dian who was a student at Flagstaff, 
Arizona, High School, for a jacket 
of black wool with Navajo design in 
red. 

Miss Loveland’s dress was woven 
of American Beauty Fabri wool for 
warp with gray fabri for weft with 
a Rosepath threading. Stripes were 
in an original design using navy, 
pink, green, American Beauty, and 
gray. Accessories were navy. She 
modeled the dress first at the district 
review at Blackfoot and it was later 
judged at the state contest at Boise. 

Ida Mae Hicks is 17 and now at- 
tends Fort Wingate School. She 
chose a 3-ply Red Heart wool and 
a plain weave for her jacket, in order 
to achieve a lighter weight. An elab- 
orate design was used on the back. 

For registration blanks and other 
information about the Make. it your- 
self with Wool competition write 
Miss Mary North, Director of Home 
Sewing The Wool Bureau, Inc., 16 
West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


ROGER MILLEN 


Roger Millen, one of the well- 
known handweavers of Pennsylvania, 
died Saturday, December 17, 1955, in 
the Veterans Administration Hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia. Roger Millen was 
a charter member and a former presi- 
dent of the Associated Hand Weav- 
ers, a member of the board of the 
Philadelphia chapter, Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen, and .an artist 
member of the Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance. Recently, he had been conduct- 
ing a class in gem cutting at the 
Academy of Natural Sciences. 

Roger Millen’s beautifully woven 
tweeds were often exhibited in craft 
shows throughout Pennsylvania, and 
he and his wife, dressed in their own 
handwoven tweeds, were a feature in 
the annual fashion show of the Penn- 
sylvania Guild of Craftsmen’s Fair. 
His book, “Weave Your Own 
Tweeds,” now in a new edition, is an 
authoritative textbook. 

To his many friends, Roger Mil- 
len’s quiet humor and charm, his 
warm friendship, the inspiration of 
his fine craftsmanship, will be a real 
loss. He is survived by his wife 
Madeline, his daughter Bethune Mil- 
len Gibson of Salt Lake City, and a 
foster son, Martin Noble. 
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Whether you are going to spin flax, 
wool or possibly dog-hair, your first 
need is a well working wheel and your 
second an abundant store of patience. 
It is hoped that these few notes will 
help you to achieve the first and that 
you are naturally endowed with the 
latter. 

The first thing you must do, if you 
are going to learn to spin on the old 
spinning wheel you have acquired, is 
to determine that all of its parts are in 
their proper place and in working or- 
der. Go over it carefully with the dia- 
gram of parts before you. The photo- 
graphs may help also as the wheels 
shown in them are complete. Your 
wheel may not be exactly the same but 
there must be similar parts. 

A flax wheel has many parts to 


















Spinning Wheels 


by VIRGINIA D. PARSLOW 


check. A new footman (L) is fairly 
simple to make. It is only a thin lath, 
but its length must be such that the 
treadle will not quite touch the floor 
when it is at its lowest point. This ad- 
justment must also be made if the 
connecting link of leather or cord be- 
tween the treadle and the footman has 
been broken. 

The wheel (C) must be flat and 
true. If you whirl it and it seems to 
wobble from side to side it may have 
to be reglued and well clamped to make 
it workable. It is also possible that the 
wobble may be caused by uprights 
which are out of line. Check these first. 
Sometimes new axle bearings are nec- 
essary if the wheel has been long used. 
These are usually of hard wood but 
may be of brass or steel. If there are 


A. Driving band. 
Tension screw. 
Wheel. 
Bobbin. 


Treadle. 
Mother-of-all. 
Leather bearings. 
Maidens. 


Axlc bearings. 
Footman. 

Head of footman. 
Washer. 

Axle crank. 
Treadle cord. 
Treadle-bar. 








Diagrams of spinning wheels in most common use today. 
From “Your Handspinning,” by Elsie 
comprehensive and authoritative intro 
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~~ Davenport, a 
action to hand- 


Spindle shaft. 
Flyer. 





Orifice or eye. 
Guide hooks. 
Table. 

. Uprights. 
Distaff holder. 
Distaff. 


Lantern distaff. 


Spindle whorl or wharve. 


Wheel pegs or wedges. 





chips out of the rim it is well to fill 
them with plastic wood. The driving 
band will not stay in place if there are 
notches to throw it off. 

A new distaff holder (X) can be 
turned by a woodworker and a distaff 
(Y) can be cut from a branch, tied up 
when still green. If you will be spin- 
ning wool only, you can ignore the 
distaff altogether. 

The most important part of the 
mechanism is the flyer (S) and bobbin 
(D) assembly. If this has been lost 
from your wheel by the breaking of 
the leather bearings it is almost im- 
possible to get it replaced. No two 
wheels seem to have the same length 
for this assembly and rarely will an 
orphaned one fit. I would never rec- 
ommend acquiring a wheel which lacks 








spinning. By_permission of the Sylvan Press, London, 
England, and-Chas. A. Bennett Company, Peoria, Illinois, 
American distributor. 
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essential the 


this 


part. To 
spindle for use, the first thing is to 
remove the spindle whorl (E). This 
may fit on by friction or it may be 
screwed on to the shaft. In this case 
it will have a lefthand thread and you 
will have to turn it clockwise to remove 


prepare 


it. The bobbin spool should now be 
slipped off the shaft and both the shaft 
and the hole through the spool well 
cleaned. Cleaning fluid and steel wool 
work well on the spindle. They are 
usually very gummy and the spool 
often will turn only with the greatest 
difficulty. It must turn freely in order 
to work well. A_ little powdered 
graphite will sometimes help. If the 
hole through the spool is very much 
worn there will be too much play and 
the spool will run too fast. In this case 
a thin strip of paper used as a liner in 
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the spt 01 will some*imes help. Missing 
or broken hooks on the flyer (S) must 
be replaced by setting in small finish- 
ing nails and bending them to shape. 
[f one arm of the flyer is broken a good 
workman often can make a new one 
but it must be extremely well balanced. 
The spool and spindle whorls must 
have chips repaired, as on the large 
wheel. 

The leather bearings which support 
the spindle ends can be replaced with 
pieces of sole leather. My shoemaker 
cut a new flat bearing for me when | 
took the old one and the spindle to his 
shop. The eye end of the spindle must 
fit through the leather loosely enough 
to turn freely but not so loosely as to 
wobble. The rectangular end of the 
leather is pushed through the slot in 
the maiden (1) 


and a small wooden 
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Heads for wool wheels. Left, Miner's 
patent spinning head, usually found 
with old wheels. Right, older style 
direct drive head. This type is often 
very crude, 


peg passed through it close to the 
maiden. The bearing for the whorl end 
is a simple loop of leather with its two 
ends passed through a hole in the 
maiden and wedged. Keep these well 
oiled. If old ones are intact soak them 
well with oil. 

A good driving band (A) can be 
made from cotton seine cord. I use a 
size sold in a local store which is a 
little larger than the usual chalk line 
You 
screw (B) as far as possible, letting 
the mother-of-all (G) slide down its 


will have to loosen the tension 


slot in the table to a position as near 
the wheel as it will go. Then measure 
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Above. Chair wheel with reciprocal 
treadles and two wheels. 

Below. W ool ZZ heel, called also a great 
wheel or a long wheel. 
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Standard type low-tripod flax wheel 


the cord length by passing it around 
the wheel and the whorl twice, pull it 
up just snug, marking the length but 
leaving an extra six inches on each 
end. The cord can then be taken com- 
pletely off the wheel and the splice 
made as smooth as possible. I use a 
standard long-splice to avoid any lump 
in the band. ( Detailed instructions for 
this splice can be found in the Boy 
Scout Manual, or in Cornell’s 4-H 
Club Bulletin No. 88, Rope Work.) 
To replace the finished band you will 
have to remove the wheel from its 
bearings. If your wheel is pinned in too 
solidly for this you can splice the band 
in place. The spool and flyer assem- 
bly can be inserted afterward. You 
merely turn the maiden, which has the 
large flat leather bearing, outward far 
enough to allow the spindle to slip 
from the hole. The band may seem 
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Above. Double-type flax wheel with 
unusual treadle arrangement. 


rather tight at first but will soon stretch 
when a little tension is put on it with 
the screw. 

I have found that a band braided of 
soft cotton yarn, such as Lily Art. 
1014 Four Strand Filler, and sewn 
together works well on the wool wheel. 
This wheel usually requires but few 
repairs. See that the wheel is running 
true and that the spokes are all secure. 
The wheel head again is the most im- 
portant part and a good one can usually 
be found by an antique dealer. They 
very often are separated from the 
wheel. Complete heads are shown in 
the photograph. The simpler type is 


Left. Shaker flax wheel with reciprocal 


treadles. 





Above. Double-spindle wheel used 
with both hands at once. May be op- 
erated as single spindle wheel. 


easier to keep in order. Sometimes the 
post has to be turned slightly in order 
to line up the spindle and wheel so 
that the belt will stay on. 

The wool wheel is, of course, the 
large one called variously: a great 
wheel, a long wheel, or simply a wool 
wheel. The small wheel was usually 
used only for spinning flax and the 
large wheel employed for wool and 
tow. Many modern spinsters will pre- 
fer the small wheel for both, and 
should look for a wheel with adequate 
size hooks and spindle eye for use with 
wool. 





Miss Parslow is Craft Expert at 
The Farmers’ Museum at Coopers- 
(Continued ow page 62) 
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Old World Weavers 


at Work in the New 


by STEPHANIE KAMOLA 


When we entered America, as im- 
migrants, about four years ago, we 
did not dream of finding so much ac- 
tivity and interest in handweaving. 
My husband, Teofil, and I have been 
professional weavers for more than 
25 years in Europe and America. In 
his country, Poland, and my native 
Germany, handweaving is done by 
professionals who earn their living by 
it. I had never met anyone over there, 
except a very famous opera tenor, 
who wove for relaxation and joy, and 
now, today, I am so happy to find so 
many thousands of weavers, in Amer- 
ica, who are able to express their 
feelings with yarn and color. 

To learn handweaving in our native 
countries, it is necessary either to at- 
tend a school (and a few of these are 
excellent ) or become an apprentice in 
a weaving factory where only a weav- 
er with a master-diploma may teach. 
Young boys or girls, who have com- 
pleted eight to twelve years of school 
and wish to become weavers, make a 
contract for three years of study with 
a master in a school or factory. Dur- 
ing this period, they learn, through 
theory and practice, everything about 
weaving to qualify for their first 
examination. Success in this examina- 
tion gives them the status of journey- 
man and enables them to get a good 
position in a factory. 

Not all journeymen go on to get a 
master-diploma, but they may do so 
by taking another examination, after 
working five years and reaching a 
minimum age of 25. This examination 
takes up to five days to complete 
and the candidates must be prepared 
for everything. They are required to 
warp, set up and weave only on a fly- 
shuttle loom with at least 8 harnesses 
and contremarche balance. One of the 
most important requirements is the 
ability to weave whatever yardage is 
required for a certain project. They 
can expect to be asked to weave leno 
and double-weave and also to work 
on a Jacquard damask loom. Further- 
more, they must have a thorough 
knowledge of all textile fibers, natural 
and synthetic; dyeing and processing 
of yarns and finished fabrics ; calcula- 
tion of yarn requirements and suffi- 
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cient knowledge of business adminis- 
tration to guarantee success in the op- 
eration of a factory or studio. If they 
pass, the happy candidates each re- 
ceive a big diploma and a report card 
giving their grades. Then they are en- 
titled to open their own factory or 
studio and produce and sell their own 
handwoven goods. However, since 
about 1945, it is unfortunately no 
longer compulsory, by law, to have a 
master-diploma in order to operate 
a craft business, because the Amer- 
ican Military Government wanted to 
establish freedom in business in Ger- 
many, as it is in the United States. 
The German government wants to go 
back to the old status to assure the 
best quality in handcrafts. 

Both my husband and I made the 
inaster-diploma in handweaving. He 
studied at Lodz, Poland, and was 
granted his master-diploma there, 
after which he worked there in a big 
weaving mill until the outbreak of 
World War II when, in 1940, he be- 
came a political prisoner of the Nazis 
and was removed to the concentration 
camp in Dachau, Germany. Dachau 
was my home town and it was there 
[ learned to weave. I received my 
master-diploma in Berlin in 1936. I 
established my own studio in Dachau 
and operated it until the wartime re- 
strictions forced me to suspend opera- 
tion. When I had to enter a weaving 
factory in 1940. I met Teofil and we 
worked together almost five years, but 
were never allowed to speak as guards 
were always present. When the 
Americans liberated the prisoners, 


Reading down. Leno casement used 
in studio living room in “The Arts 
in Western Living” exhibited at 1955 
Los Angeles County Fair. 

Striped upholstery material on 
chairs in studio-living room in “The 
Arts in Western Living”. Fabric, by 
Kamola, six-harn2ss weave in bright 
blue, coral, hemp and natural cotton 
and rayon. 

Plain leno casements in natural 
wool, cotton, linen and mohair, in- 
cluded in California Designed ex- 
hibition touring the country. 
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Teofil visited me and we soon were 
married and started a new handweav- 
ing studio in 1945. 

In 1947, Teofil passed the master 
examination in Munich, in order to 
keep up with the requirements for a 
craftsman in business. At the same 
time, we built a factory in Dachau, 
where we employed from 20 to 30 
people. Everything was fine, except 
that we were stateless. Since Teofil 
could not go back to Poland, he pre- 
ferred to give up our business and go 
to the United States where he could 
become a citizen and we could rear 
our two children as we desired. This, 
we happily did and we also have with 
us Teofil’s son, Richard, whose moth- 
er died while his father was in the 
concentration camp. Richard, who is 
19, a perfect weaver and a big help to 
us, graduated from high school and 
plans to become a textile engineer. 

My husband preceded us to Amer- 
ica and worked in a television shop 
in San Pedro until he earned our 
passage money so we could join him 
in 1952. We opened our first studio in 
Long Beach in November of that 
year, moving to San Pedro, later, and 
then to West Los Angeles early last 
summer. We began by making stoles, 
which required a small stock, and for- 
tunately were lucky with them. Our 
Kamola Stoles, are still going well 
and are sold in about 300 stores. 

With this start, we were able to 
develop our main business, which is 
the production of decorative fabrics— 
draperies, casements, upholstery and 
bedspreads. Our fabrics are sold ex- 
clusively through our representatives. 
At the present time they are handled 
on Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, and 
Union Square, San Francisco, but 


Reading down. Diagram No. 1 Open 
shed. The dark line shows the twist- 
ing threads. The doup harness (1) 
should be not less than 5” before the 
first ground harness (2) and 7” be- 
fore the second ground harness (3) 
so that the whole distance between 
the harnesses 1 to 3 all together is 
not less than 7”. This method brings 
the best results. 

Diagram No. 2. Rising harness (2) 
of the ground set which takes the 
doup up. 

Diagram No. 3. Dark line shows 
the position of the twisting thread 
when the doup harness rises. 

Diagram No. 4a. A 2-harness full 
leno weave suitable for a beginner. See 
also 4b on page 26. 
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all the fabrics we produce, the case- 
ments we do in leno weave are our 
favorites. We have no difficulty in 
producing a steady output of this 
sheer but sturdy material with the 
equipment we use. 

Our looms are equipped with con- 
tremarche balance and _ fly-shuttles 
and are German-made, the type of 


Kamola fabrics in “California De- 
signed,” exhibition now on tour. 
Reading down. Leno weave in mo- 
hair. A leno casement in natural linen. 
Wool and cotton leno casement. 






































Reading down. Diagram 5a. Multiple 
harness leno, one of many varieties. 
Diagram 5b. Draft, same as Sa. Dia- 
gram 4b. Draft, same as 4a. 


looms developed there during the 
years when the power-loom almost 
took the handweavers’ living away 
from them. Thousands of hand- 
weavers lost their jobs and “poor as 
a weaver” became a common saying. 
The competition of the big power 
mills caused the weavers to improve 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Memphis Guild 


The Memphis Guild of Handloom 
Weavers held its second major ex- 
hibit during October 1955. It was the 
first loan exhibit held in the Textile 
Room of the New Wing of the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery which 
opened in June of last year. 

The Memphis Guild is composed 
of hobby weavers and the exhibition 
consisted of functional fabrics woven 
by members for personal uses. Nine- 
teen members contributed to this ex- 


hibit. Two members have achieved 
national recognition; Mary Ann 
Emerine of Cleveland, Ohio, and 


Viola Joyce Quigley of Germantown, 
Tennessee. The exhibit was limited 
to yardage and such finished articles 
as men’s sports jackets, ladies’ winter 
coat, stoles, evening and afternoon 
bags, draperies, and rugs. The yard- 
age consisted of upholstery fabrics, 
casement cloth, 
textiles for evening wear and acces- 
sories. 


suitings, coatings, 


A large variety of techniques was 
used and many fibers and yarns were 
combined to give interesting texture 
areas and subtle color effects. Hand- 
spinning of various combinations of 
threads to give desired color and tex- 
ture is increasingly employed by the 
Guild members. Various twisters 
have been developed by members for 
twisting weft threads. 


A piece of upholstery with colors 
based on the peacock feather was de- 
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Sponsors Museum Textile Room 


veloped by both spinning and twist- 
ing threads to achieve the color ef- 
fects. Cotton, rayon, acetate filament 
and several Lurex were 
used. The peacock effect proved a 
stunning fabric which was woven by 
Miss Frances Rice. Another piece of 
upholstery for a large antique sofa 
was woven by Mrs. W. L. Nichol. 
The background was black of vari- 
ous textured threads of rayon. Sev- 
eral small motifs were designed and 
executed in spot weave. These spots 
were woven in bright colors of ace- 
tate filament, silk, and rayon. The 
fabric proved to be a very modern 
textile yet perfectly suited to the 
antique sofa. 

Mrs. Vernon Winton and B. Frank 
King designed draperies for their 
respective living rooms. Mrs. Winton 
keyed her fabric to her aqua colored 
grass cloth wall paper. The grass, 
having taken the dye in an irregular 
manner, gave great charm to the 
room since the shades ranged from 
very light to dark tones. The draper- 
ies were carried to the darker aqua 
tones. Smooth and heavily textured 


colors of 


threads of near shades were used with 
some gold Lurex. Mr. King also used 
the wallpaper of his rooms to inspire 
his fabric. The woodwork and back- 
ground of the paper were a soft gray 
blue Thus he started with 
various singles threads on the soft 
yellow green through the range to 
the blue gray green. These threads, 


green. 


of rayon and nylon blend, were spun 
together in various combinations of 
shades with a few threads spun with 
gold Lurex to tie in with the tiny 
gold figure of the wall paper. These 
threads were used for the warp. The 
weft pale tan soft-textured 
rayon and a very fine antique satin 
yarn of the same soft tan. Summer 
and Winter technique was used to 
develop large framed blocks which 
provided a good play of textures and 
satisfying color effects when draped. 


was a 


The Memphis Guild was organ- 
ized in 1947 with 13 charter mem- 
bers. The Guild has always been 
closely associated with the Memphis 
Academy of Art and has cooperated 
in bringing exhibits and lecturers to 
Memphis. The Guild maintains a 
stock room of weaving yarns and 
supplies at the Academy for the con- 
venience of its members and Acade- 
my students. 


The first significant exhibit of the 
Guild in 1951 drew the largest crowd 
of any exhibit to that date at the 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery and 
it is felt the Textile the 
New Wing of the Gallery is the re- 
sult of interest stimulated by the ac- 
tive interest of the Guild members. 
When the Textile Room was planned 
last year, the Guild decided to spon- 


Room in 


sor it by acting in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Guild members will hang, dis- 
mantle and repack all textile exhibits. 
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The Story of the John 


by 
OSMA COUCH GALLINGER 


The story of Bob and Betiy John- 
son, blind weavers of Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, became known through- 
out the country when the rugs Mrs. 
Eisenhower had purchased from them 
were shown at one of President Eisen- 
hower’s press conferences. The 
struggle of this courageous young 
couple, Bob a victim of World War I] 
and Betty blind from birth, caught the 
imagination of the political reporters 
who seldom found “human interest” 
of this kind in their daily assignments. 
The story has a sequel! which is equally 
gratifying for the young couple and 
for my husband and myself who first 
directed their attention to weaving as 
a promising career. Since last fall, 
when Mrs. Eisenhower first saw and 
purchased the Johnson rugs, Bob and 
Betty have received orders for around 








ry 
aw 


The Johnsons at work on Gallinger looms. 


1,500 of that design, have acquired 
more looms, and have employed a par- 
tially blinded veteran to help them. 
They are well on the way to achieving 
what they most wanted when Bob was 
discharged from Valley Forge 
Veterans hospital—a home business 
which would give them independence, 
satisfaction, and an established place 
in their community. 

The appearance of the rugs at the 
President’s press conference marked 
the end of the long period of frustra- 
tion in other fields and the successful 
completion of a strenuous course of 
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training in weaving. Their success was 
no overnight miracle, but the result of 
work according to a definite plan. 
sob and Betty had met at Valley 
Forge Hospital, where he had under- 
gone 21 operations and face grafting, 
as a result of war injuries. Betty often 
went there to play her accordian and 
sing for the patients. Bob had learned 
to weave on a 2-harness loom as part 
of a therapy program, liked the process 
of weaving, but had never considered 
it as a life-long career. After their 
marriage and his discharge from the 
hospital, they made several attempts 
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By 
Rugs ready for shipment to New 
York, woven by Bob and Betty John- 
son of Gettysburg. Similar rugs were 
purchased by Mrs. Eisenhower. 
to start home businesses but for vart- 
ous reasons none of them was success- 
ful. Among other things Bob felt the 
constant scrutiny of his badly injured 
face which he believed alienated the 
public. After we heard their story we 
could not help but feel a deep obliga- 
tion to help them. After learning of 
Bob’s experience, we felt sure that 
weaving could provide the solution for 
their problem. We assured them they 
would find weavers friendly and help- 
ful and believed that the craft would 
provide both an income and a life long 
inspiration. 

Their next question was : Could they 
weave a 4-harness pattern fast enough 
to produce sufficient sales for a self- 
supporting home trade? This was an 
intelligent question, as crafts more 
often than not are used for the handi- 
capped only to keep them occupied, or 
to cure an ailment, in other words an 
activity which is an end in itself, and 
not a means to a livelihood. Again we 
could assure them that with good 
equipment and carefully planned de- 
sign, they could succeed. It happened 
that Mr. Gallinger had spent 20 years 
of his life perfecting the loom with the 
handicapped in mind, so that it would 
be fast, easy to work, and strong; and 
I had spent the last five years in re- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gallinger in the weaving studio 
at Creative Crafts, East Berlin, Pennsylvania. 


search work for the preparation of my 
new book on rug weaving. So I had 
one or two rugs in mind that would be 
suitable for them, attractive enough 
to win sales, yet easy and fast to work 
with one shuttle. We also had had con- 
siderable experience in 
weaving in Michigan. 

From the beginning their attitude 
was one of sincere effort. They wanted 
to learn to do everything independently 
of outside help. They followed every 
bit of direction most carefully. 

With this as a starting point, there 


production 


were three primary requirements: a 
mastery of warping ; a weaving rhythm 
that would develop into speed and 
production, and a good rug design that 
would be attractive and yet quickly 
and easily woven with one shuttle. So 
we started to work. Mr. Gallinger 
made a strong 42-inch loom, braced 
the beater and tested every motion for 
accuracy. The warping came first. | 
started them with a “pepper and salt” 
warp, or a black and white, with ab- 
solute faith that they would make no 
counting errors, and | was right, al- 
though everyone disagreed with me. 
To my mind, if Bob and Betty did it 
right with black and white they would 
never need my help again. And I was 
right about that, too. Called away for 
a few moments when they were thread- 
ing the first section, I returned to find 
it perfectly finished. From then on | 
just watched the miracle of students 
who follow one’s directions to the last 
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degree. Sighted folks have so much to 
divert them; Bob and Betty imitated 
the actions | showed them with my 
hands in detail, at the exact 
place. I found one cannot teach the 
blind by words ; it must be by actions, 
for the words tell them to handle things 
the location of which they do not 
know. This method of teaching ts in- 
deed tiring but rewarding in the end, 
for blind students are so very careful 
and exact. A month later I just hap- 
pened to drop in when Bob and Betty 
were putting on their first warp alone. 
I stood fascinated by its perfection. 
They put on 100 yards in three hours, 
a miracle for the sighted. Bob said that 
our large lease rods and the one-and- 


every 


one cross was of great help especially 
since we have a way of relating a pat- 
tern to the odd and even draft num- 
bers. Betty wrote the draft in Braille, 
but they soon memorized it. 

There were important reasons for 
choosing a black and white warp. In 
the first place, no matter what color 
was planned for the warp, it would 
have to be absolutely 
whether black or white or cerise didn’t 
matter. Then | 


correct, so 


knew that since our 
creel gives a one-and-one shed, there 
could be no possible error in the suc- 
cession of threads on the lease rods. 
Furthermore, a black and white warp 
shows up any error of threading im- 
mediately, and therefore it would make 
it easier for me as a teacher to see any 
slip they might make. Again, I felt 


that there might be a slight difference 
in the feeling of dyed threads in con- 
trast to natural undyed ones. And last- 
ly, black and white rug warps have a 
sales point, and since my object was 
to design as saleable a rug as possible, 
that is what I decided upon. Speckled 
warps make pretty fringes, add spice 
and interest to the texture, and tone 
down a pure white or natural warp 
which is too light in color for some 
purchasers. They have a subtle color 
tone that gives the rugs a wider sale. 

Next came the weaving. One should 
be more than particular with the 
rhythm of a blind person so that he 
will become at home in it and never 
falter. I therefore taught our rhythm 
very slowly—and picked it up gradu- 
ally, as it gained speed. The pattern 
blocks went by a definite count easy to 
follow, and there was no tabby. So it 
was just a matter of time before Bob 
developed a fast sure rhythm, and 
etty followed a close second. They 
can now weave a 26” x 28” rug in one 
and one-half to two hours. Tying the 
fringe is of course extra. 

As regards our choice of pattern, 
like the magic eye eliminators in the 
$64,000 Question, we were soon left 
with a few one-shuttle patterns that 
would make a pleasing design. The 
texture must be firm, closely packed, 
and durable. It must be attractive 
enough to win sales. We wanted only 
one pattern, not several. This would 
be woven in all colors, to suit every- 
one’s color schemes. We had experi- 
mented with the M’s and O’s pattern 
for heavy articles, and, testing this 
out, found it made a satisfactory rug 
from all points of view. We designed it 
checkerboard fashion. With its suc- 
cession of blocks set off by tabby 
squares, it was very appealing. It is of 
course a basic floor design, the alterna- 
tion of blocks used for. tiled floors for 
hundreds _ of This pattern 
weaves up as fast as a plain weave rug, 
and only one shuttle is required. It 
takes a long time for anyone to change 
shuttles and even longer for a handi- 
capped person. Therefore there was no 
choice for this one factor alone would 
ruin a production business, since each 
rug would require double the amount 
of labor. Each block is counted, all the 
blocks are the same, and the only vari- 
ation is in the colors. 


years. 


In commercial weaving for produc- 
tion articles which do not require ori- 
ginality in each piece, it is a good idea 
to design a pattern which takes only 
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one shuttle to weave. This simplifies 
things for anyone, and saves confusion 
for the hatudicapped, as well as giving 
them a compensatory speed to make 
up for other delaying factors. This 
pattern with alternating blocks, each 
with the same count, is easy to me- 
morize and weave along. There is of 
course only one color per rug; the de- 
sign forms a 2-tone effect, one for the 
blocks, and the second tone in the alter- 
nating tabby ‘squares. 

The warps were set at 12 per inch, 
a practical rug setting, and 4-ply car- 
pet warp was used with a filler of nylon 
for the softer rugs and cotton rug yarn 
for the heavier ones. The blocks are 
alternating M’s and O’s one and one- 
half inches square. M’s and O’s blocks 
in other proportions can of course be 
designed, but none are more appealing 
than the checkerboard design. The rug 
texture is the same on both sides, same 
design and same effect, which is 
another good sales point. 

Bob enjoys his weaving greatly and 
hopes to learn more varied techniques. 
However with his backlog of orders 
for the M’s and O’s rugs it will be a 
long time before it will be necessary 
to plan another design. Five rugs a 
day now come off the looms. Betty fills 
in wherever she is needed, besides 
doing the housekeeping. She ties 
fringes, folds rugs for packing, and 
labels storage boxes in Braille. Their 
assistant, William Powell, also learned 
weaving at Valley Forge where Bob 
met him. The fact that he has partial 
sight is of great assistance. Dissatis- 
fied with the job he had in Gettysburg, 
he was happy to join the Johnsons 
when their orders increased beyond 
their power to fill them. 

By spring the three weavers should 
have their workshop installed in a re- 
modeled chicken house, built during 
the Johnsons’ unsuccessful venture in- 
to poultry raising. The cement block 
building, 40 by 50 feet, will be insu- 
lated and finished with an added floor, 
bins for yarns, and poles for hanging 
the rugs. This project was made pos- 
sible by their appearance on a success- 
ful Strike It Rich broadcast. They now 
have five looms including two large 
Gallinger looms and one from Hughes 
Fawcett, Inc., which was a gift on the 
television program. 





Mr. and Mrs. Milo Gallinger live on 
a farm near East Berlin, Pennsylvania, 
where Mr. Gallinger has a loom shop 
and Mrs. Gallinger a weaving room. 
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She is director of Creative Crafts and 
gives resident lessons. Author of The 
Joy of Handweaving, Basket Pio- 
neering and other books she has a book 
on rug weaving scheduled for future 
publication. She publishes correspond- 
ence courses in weaving and reweav- 
ing, project leaflets, and the Shuttle 
Service magazine. She also is director 
of the National Conference of Hand- 
weaving which this year will be held 
in Springfield, Illinois. The Johnson 
rugs are obtainable from Creative 
Crafts, East Berlin. 





Northeastern 
Pennsylvania Guild 


One of the most active among the 
newer craft guilds is The Guild of 
Handweavers and Craftsmen of 
Northeastern Pennsylvania, name- 
sake of this magazine, we are happy 
to say. Organized in May, 1954, 
through the interest of the hand- 
weavers in the vicinity of Scranton, 
the organization includes members 
from an area southeast to Bushkill, 
south to Hazelton, northwest to 
Montrose, and northeast to Lake 
Ariel and Greentown and_ various 
places in the Poconos. The purpose 
and name were planned to include 
craftsmen in other fields as they de- 
sire to come into the group. There 
were 31 charter members. 

The purpose of the Guild is to 
“foster creative crafts as leisure time 
activities and through education and 
exchange of ideas, to inspire its mem- 
bers to a greater enjoyment of their 
craft and to become more proficient 
in it.” Anyone interested in creative 
crafts may apply for membership. 

Meetings are held at the Everhart 
Museum in Scranton, of which C. 
Clay Aldridge is director. Mr. Al- 
dridge is an enthusiastic craftsman 
and served as chairman of the sales 
and exhibition committee for the new 
guild. His interest has extended to 
crafts throughout the area. Mrs. Al- 
dridge was the first secretary of the 
group and is now president. Both are 
enthusiastic weavers. 

At the first meeting in May, 1954, 
handweaving was on exhibition from 
Robert Harnden of Philadelphia, 
Claire Freeman and Berta Frey, 
New York, Janet R. Ten-Broech and 
Priscilla Merritt of the Haystack 





Mountain School of Crafts, Liberty, 
Maine, and Mrs. J. Willard Lord and 
Mrs. Mildred Spaeth of the Asso- 
ciated Handweavers. Programs of the 
various summer schools of weaving 
were discussed. Thirteen communi- 
ties were represented. Other officers 
serving with Mrs. Aldridge are: Mrs. 
Joseph Mason, vice-president; Miss 
Ethel Watkins, secretary, and Mrs. 
Blake Tewksbury, treasurer. 

At the October, 1954, meeting 
Berta Frey, after discussing projects 
for weavers’ guilds, assigned a draft 
to the group to be followed for weav- 
ing samples for exchange and a fin- 
ished article for yardage to be dis- 
played at a later meeting. Her in- 
structions called for “warp and weft 
of any type and weight of thread ex- 
cept 20/2 cotton, and any tie-up or 
treadling except a 2-shuttle overshot 
weave.” Miss Frey returned in 
March, 1955, to discuss the results 
of the assigned project. 

Programs include an _ unusual 
amount of participation from mem- 
bers of the Guild. At the May meet- 
ing last year members brought a 
large assortment of woven articles for 
display. This was not a juried show ; 
its purpose was to inspire members 
and to stress the wide variety of 
things that can be done on looms. 
At that meeting Mr. Aldridge dis- 
cussed summer courses in weaving, 
Ernest Kiesel spoke on looms and 
equipment, Mrs. Thomas Mulrooney 
on metallics and synthetics, and Mrs. 
R. B. Irwin on exploring the possi- 
bilities of 2-harness weaving. 

Norman Thurston, chairman of the 
committee on equipment and supplies, 
was in charge of the October pro- 
gram which consisted of comparison 
of samples provided by members. To 
illustrate a discussion on “How Many 
Ends to the Inch” labelled samples 
from Joseph D. Acton and Bret Car- 
berry of Philadelphia and from 
the New York Weavers Guild were 
displayed. Members also brought 
samples they had woven with mixed 
warps. Paul W. Eshelman, wood 
worker and board member of the 
Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, 
spoke on design at the November 
meeting. 

Samples produced on the guild’s 
third weaving project will be shown 
at the May meeting. Weavers were 
asked to make 35 samples, based on 
a rosepath threading, to show as 
wide an interpretation as possible. 
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Dorothy Kaestner at the Eastern 
States Exposition. Mrs. Charles 
Jewett, wife of Connecticut's lieuten- 
ant governor, and her children watch- 
ing with interest. 


Connecticut 
Weavers 


Weaving illustrated here was 
shown at the annual exhibition of the 
Handweavers’ Guild of Connecticut 
at the Stamford Museum September 
10. At the invitation of the Connec- 
ticut State Development Commission, 
the Guild exhibited and demonstrated 
weaving in the Connecticut building 
throughout the Eastern States Expo- 
sition at West Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in September. Mrs. Dorothy 
Kaestner of the Handicraft Shoppe, 
Darien, was chairman of the Guild’s 
exhibit and sales committee through- 
out the year. 

Blue woolen suiting by Mrs. 
Walter B. Stainer of New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., was named best in show and 
first for apparel at the Guild exhibi- 
tion at Stamford. Mrs. Stanier also 
entered a heavy coat fabric. The di- 
rections are as follows: 

Suit material: Warp: O Light 
Gray Oxford, X Blue Heather 
( Hodgson ). Weft : Blue Woodpecker 
page 
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Upholstery by Martha Morse. Above 
Cotton, wool, and linen in pink, blue, 
lavender. Below. Second prize, 
holstery, cotton, linen, 


pink, black, gold. 
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UNUSUAL YARNS 
For Warp and Weft 


Plain and Fancy 
Reasonably Priced 
@ From Mill-End Lots of Famous Spinners 


Flach 


COLLECTION OF BABY YARNS 
2 See we = SS en 
@ spec roup of soft yarns ra 
= synthetic ers, in delicate baby colors, 
ranging ing from Ds tine to extra heavy, for 
both warp and filling. 
* This card is automatically sent free to —_ 
lar Swatch Card Service subscribers, or 
be ordered separately for 10¢, or included 
mm set of 16 swatch cards for 


@ SWATCH CARD SERVICE. Send $1.00 for 
basic set of 16 Swatch Cards foyee c a wide 
range of yarns and 


colors, 
reference. This fee pn Fw an order entities 
lar customers to receive additional 
cords of new yarns free of charge, as they 
are issued. 
@ Fibers Ready for + ge by the 
-combed natural wool—and 

Silk, R af = og Angora Rabbi — 5 
Flax, Sil ayon, Ny 
and ial lots of novelty ‘blended teens 
from famous spinners. 
@ Hand Card Brushes for p 


blending fibers for spinning, and fo we ne 
en ers for ,o r 
a nap event on handwoven fabrics. 


WE MAKE YARN SEARCHES 
PLEASE NOTE OUR NEW ADDRESS 


Yarn Arts Guild 


beta == a, LONG gs NEW YORK 
Ndependence 1-6656 











Yarns of Distinction 
for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 


ot 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 





WOOLEN YARN 
Made of Virgin Wool for 


HAND WEAVERS 
3600 Yards to Pound 
Good Suiting Weight 
20 Heather Mixtures 

Free Color Card 


HANDWEAVING YARN CO. 
P.O. Box 7145H Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Send $1.00 for catalog and sample 
book and list of agents. This $1.00 
is rebated on your first order of 
$10.00 or over. 





— —— 
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Looms 
GFuSh Yarns 
HAND prennres Supplies 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 














the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - San francisco 2 
formerly dorothy lieses yarn depot 











douglas 2-0501 








LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99 Washington 














John S. James and Sons 
Weavers Paradise 
Yarn & Supplies 
553 Sherlock Bidg., Portland 4, Oregon 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 














HANDWEAVING CENTER 
FOR THE SOUTHWEST 
Leems, Yarns, Supplies, Instructions 
HOUSTON HOUSE 


2413 Oeioselt anny we. Texes 
EWITT, Designer, Co 














LOOMS ACCESSORIES YARNS| 
BOOKS ON WEAVING 
Wide Selection Range 
Norma Schroeder’s 


WISHING WELL 
226 Fillmore Street Denver, Colorado 














Leoms Yarns Accessories 
COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Ear! Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 
Mission, Kansas 











LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


233 East Adams St. 
Kirkwood (St. Louis) 
Misseuri 











NOW THERE’S EVEN MORE FOR 


Golden Rule 


pivision or WAU shes 


P.O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 B 








SPRING CLEARANCE + LIMITED QUANT! 














14/1 Grey Linen Filler on tubes 12/1 OLD GOLD finen 
10 Ih. lot $6.75 FAST COLOR 10 lb let 

20/1 Blea Rayon Filler on large cones 25/1 Blea linen Filler on 
10 lb lot $6.75 10 Ib lot 

3/2 Black or Maroon Cotton Floss on large 7/6 Natural Cotton on lar 

cones fast color 10 lb lots $5.75 heavy rug warp 10 |b lot 

Mise. small tubes of assorted yarns mostly Mise. small skeins of asso 

linen 10 Ib lots $4.75 Linens 10 lb lot 





GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


and their AGENTS (some of whim are Fisted on this page) 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 
yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. 





Famous Leclere Looms 

featuring the NEW “NILUS” 
RISING SHED LOOM — are 
available through Hughes Faweett, 
Inc. and its agents. 











Weyal-tae &-)°) 11 


The NEW “NILUS”—$150.75 F.O.B. Dunellen, N. J. 








DOLFE’S BARN 





306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. MRS. A. I. NIETZEL 
Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 5643 Kalmia Drive Orlando, Florida 
Rule products 


Threods—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons! WEAVING INSTRUCTION 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Tues. thru Sat. July lst to Sept. Ist Agent for LeClerc Looms and 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment Golden Rule Products 


























E FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER AT 


ule Products 
es Faweett, ac. 


(22 BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. J. 








UANTITIES - ORDER WHILE THEY LAST 


ILD [finen filler on tubes 10/1 Blea Slub Linen on tubes 
LO Ib let $6.75 10 lb lot $6.75 


a 





18/1 Grey Hemp yarn on tubes 
10 lb lot $5.75 


n Filler on large tubes 
» lot $6.75 


— 





Mixed yarns and colors on one cone 


10 lb lots $5.75 


tton on large tubes good for 
» 10 th lot $5.75 


— 





Postage must be added to these prices 
All lots subject to prior sale 


‘ins of assorted yarns mostly 
yt $3.75 





CAROLYN LEWIS 
860 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. RI 9-4813 


WEAVING INSTRUCTION — SUPPLIES 


Agent for Leclerc Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 














MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 
DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 











3 LECLERC LOOMS 
) STRUCTO LOOMS 
C, MISSOURI LOOMS 


yY 
2 harness to 20 harness—8 inch to 90 inch weaving width 


—floor and table models. 





All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving, 
ett, REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, 
BOBBIN WINDERS and all necessary equipment for the 


handweaver. 





Now distributing 


ROYARN ORLON YARNS 


in popular colors and sizes. 
Washable + Moth Proof -«- Fast Colors 


(See Royarn advertisement on page one) 














oles Cadlone Studios 


Hand Weavers Work Basket 


2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 
la Grace D. Blum Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
| | Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, m. Rayons Linens Wools, 


Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 
Consultant Service 


Sam pms ty = set 
Croat "given on $10.00 order 


Handweaving—accessories 
Supplies— instruction 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W 








INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 


2 ae Se 


23 Tokeneke Road 








Darien, Connecticut 














HANDWOVENS by 
Mildred Youman 
Weaving Workshop 
LECLERC LOOMS, BOOKS, EQUIPMENT 
North Street Medway, Massachusetts 














Wade’s Department Store 


LECLERC LOOMS & GOLDEN 
RULE YARNS 


Sevierville, Tenn. 














AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 
Folders on Request 
MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 


2912 Cleveland Blvd. 
Louisville 6, Kentucky TA-2441 














Frog Hollow Weaving Studio 
Colebrookdale Boyertown R. D. 2, Pa. 
Looms, Yarns, Supplies | 
Instructions—Special Help and Advice q 
to Physically Handicapped Persons 


Mrs. Esther R. Plank Boyertown 717-8977 














Mrs. Alice Stuart 
181 Woodland Avenue 


Verona, N, J. 


Looms Supplies Instructions 














MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Agent for LeClerc Soom & 
Wend Wetbas thade te onder 
Private instructions 


























Robin & Russ Handweevers 
now publishers and owners of 
WARP & WEFT 
10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.50 


632 Santa Barbara St. 
Santa Barbara, California 








EXHIBITIONS 


APRIL 


Richmond, Calif., Art Center Annua! Decorative Arts Exhibition. 
Weaving, pottery, enamels, jewelry, and prints. Through 30. 

Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York City. 
Printed textiles—ancient and modern, occidental and oriental. 
Apr. 24 through summer. 

New York Guild of Handweavers, Cooper Union Museum, New York 
City. Annual exhibition. Apr. 24 for one month. 

Hobby Show for Older Persons. Temporary Exhibition Hall, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. For information write 
Hobby Show, c/o Welfare and Health Council of New York City, 
44 East 23rd St., New York 10. Apr. 19-29. 

International Fair. Liege, Belgium. Apr. 23-May 5. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* George Thomas Hunter 
Gallery of Art. Chattanooga, Tern. Apr. 29-May 22. 

Eleventh National Decorative Arts-Ceramic Exhibition, Wichita, Kan.. 
Art Association Galleries. Juried show. Prizes. For information write 
Mrs. Maude G. Schollenberger, 40! N. Belmont Ave., Wichita 
Kan. Apr. |4-May 15. 

Art, Nature & the Fabric.? MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ili. Apr. 
18-May 2. 

Design in Scandinavia.t Dayton, Ohio, Art Institute. Through Apr. 30. 

American Artists, Inventors and Craftsmen.* Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, Pa. Apr. 15-May 15. 

Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas, Marion Koogler McNay 
Museum. San Antonio. Convention Apr. 28-29. Exhibition Apr. 
28-May 19. 

Exhibition, Garden Studio, 14 Marshal St., Brookline, Mass. Students 
of Miss Kate Van Cleve. | P.M. to 9 P.M. 

Apr. 26, 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. Apr. 27. 

Massachusetts Crafts of Today. At Society of Arts and Crafts, 145 
Newbury St., Boston, Mass. Exhibition and sale. Through Apr. 27. 
Twenty-sixth Annual Exhibition, Springfield, Mo., Art Museum. For 

all media including weaving. Through Apr. 20. 

J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. Twenty-ninth Louisville Art 
Center Annual, Crafts included. Through Apr. 30. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen Exhibition. Layton School of Art Gal: 
lery. Milwaukee, Wisc. Open to all craftsmen in the Midwest. 
Through May 5. 

Dutch A+ and Crafts*. Florida Gulf Coast Art Center, Clearwater. 
Through Apr. 22. 

Spring Fair, Graz, Austria. Handcrafts. Apr. 28-May 6. 

Germar Handicrafts Fair, Munich, Germany. Apr. 27-May 10. 

Italian Arts, Crafts Show, Florence, Italy. Apr. 28-May 19. 

Functional Show, Rotunda Gallery, City of Paris, San Francisco, Calif. 
Crafts for interior decoration. Apr. 23-May !7. 

Scalamandre Traveling Exhibits. The Symbo! of the Rose in Textile 
Design, Brooks Memorial Museum, Memphis, Tenn.; Chinese Textiles 
of the Manchu Dynasty, George Thomas Hunter Art Gallery 
Chattanooga, Tenn.;:Directoire-Empire Textiles, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va.; Toiles of Today and Yesterday, 
Scalamandre Museum of Textiles, New York City. 

Corcoran Biennial, 1955,* Miami Beach, Fla., Art Center. Apr. 30- 
May |7. 

Annual Exhibition, Arts and Crafts Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sponsored 
by Craftsmen's Guild and Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh, Month 
of April. 

Exhibition 80, Huntington, W. Va., Galleries. Fourth annual show 
of work by craftsmen living within 80 miles of Huntington. April 
22-May 20. 5 

Eighth Annual lowa Artists’ Show. Des Moines, lowa, Art Center. 
All media. Through April 29. 


MAY 


Spring Weaving Clinic, University of Kansas, Lawrence. For in- 
formation write Evelyn DeGraw, design department of the univer- 
sity. May 4-5. 

National High School Art Exhibition. Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 
Pa. Project conducted by Scholastic Magazines. Weaving included. 
Opens May 5. 

Westchester Workshop. County Center, White Plains, N. Y. Annual 
exhibition, May 27-June 2. 

American Craftsmen.* Wilmington, Del., Society of the Fine Arts. 
May |-22. 

Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers. University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. “Interiors theme inspired by new Mesopotamian 
Gallery or by musical instruments. To be held in newly opened 
gallery. May 3-June 3, inclusive. 

Potomac Craftsmen Annual Exhibit, Auditorium, Woodward & Lo- 
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throp Chevy Chase, Md., store at Wisconsin & Western Aves. May 
17-18. 

New England Crafts Exhibition, 1955,* George Thomas Hunter Gal- 
lery of Art, Chattanooga, Tenn. May 20-June 17. 

Wisconsin Federation of Handweavers, Chas. Allis Art Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. Sixth annua! show. May |-31. 

Exhibit of Rugs and other Projects, Nadeau Handweaving Center, 
419 North State St., Chicago, Ili. Demonstration, lecture by Mary 
A. Evans, "Making Rugs on the Handloom,” May 9 Through May. 

Toledo Area Artists, Toledo, Ohio, Museum of Art. Thirty-eighth an 
nual exhibition. May 6-27. 

Italian Arts and Crafts.* Fine Arts Department, Indiana University, 
Bloomington. May 1|-22. 

May Show, Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. Work of Cleveland 
craftsmen and artists. May 2-June 10. 

California Designed.* Department of Housing & Design 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cornell 


JUNE 


Northern California Handweavers, County Exposition Building, Santa 
Ciara County Fair Grounds, San Jose. Conference and exhibition. 
Miss Berta Frey, New York, will speak. June 2-3. 

California Designed,* J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. June 
15-July 15. 

Workshop Seminar, Rochester, N. Y. Sponsored by York State Crafts 
men with the School for American Craftsmen. For information 
write York State Craftsmen, 210 North Aurora St., Ithaca, N. Y 
June 25-30. 

1956 Rochester Finger Lakes Exhibition—The Memorial Art Gallery 
Rochester, N. Y. Weaving included. Juried show. For information 
write museum. May 4-June 3. 

American Craftsmen.* J. B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, Ky. June 
5-30. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects,* Addison Gallery of Ameri 
can Art, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. .!une 5-26. 

Boston Art Festival, on the Common, Boston, Mass. June 9-24. 

All-State Arts & Crafts Show, Fine Arts Building, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. Sponsored by the Council of Ozark Artists 
and Craftsmen. Last week in June. 


JULY 


Ninth Annual Craftsman's Fair of the Southern Highlands, City 
Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. Exhibition and sale of handcrafts 
demonstrations, and program of folk dancing, folk music, tale tell 
ing and puppet shows. July | 6-20. 

Craftsman's Fair, League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, Belknap 
Mountain Recreation Area, Gilford, N. H. July 31-Aug. 4. 

Open House, Fletcher Farm Craft School, Ludiow, Vt. July 28. 

Victoria Hand Weavers’ Guild, Rm. M. 30, Empress Hotel, Humboldt 
St. entrance, Victoria, B. C., Canada. Annual exhibition and sale. 
July 4-7. 

New England Craft Exhibition, 1955,* J. B. Speed Art Museum 
Louisville, Ky. July 1-31. 

American Craftsmen.* Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Memphis, Tenn 
July 15-Aug. 15. 

State Craft Fair, Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen, East Stroudsbura 

' State Teachers College. July 26-29. Seminar Day, July 26. 

Penobscot Bay Craftsmen, William Farnsworth Museum, Rockland, 
Maine. Exhibition. July I1-Sept. 4. 

Seventh Annual Craft Show, sponsored by Coach House Fellowship, 
open to New England craftsmen. Crotched Mountain, Greenfield, 
N.H. 10 A.M.-5 P.M. July 2I 


AUGUST 


York State Craftsmen Fair, Ithaca, N. Y., College. For information 
write The York State Craftsmen, 210 N. Aurora St., Ithaca. Aug 
23-25. 

Contemporary American Fabrics, Museum of Modern Art, New York 
City. Aug. 29-Nov. II. 

Scandinavian Design Cavalcade, Oslo, Norway. Aug. !8-Sept. 23. 

Home Furnishings Show, New York Coliseum, Columbus Circle, New 
York City. Aug. 25-Sept. 9. 

Outdoor Art Show, Jack London Square, Oakland, Calif. Invitational 
exhibition of painting, jewelry, and handweaving. Aug. |1-12. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* Birmingham, Ala., Museun 
of Art. Aug. 15-Sept. 16. 

Multonomah County Fair, Gresham, Oreg. Weaving exhibit. Aug. 
2-11. 

Vermont Craft Market, Shelburne, Vt. Sponsored by Society of 
Vermont Craftsmen and State Arts and Crafts Service. Sales, 
exhibits and demonstrations. Aug. 15-17. 

* Circulated by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 

Service. 

* Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 
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Above. Short-sleevzd kimono of white satin with pattern 
of Genji books and “puzzle” characters. Tie-dyed and 
embroidered in gold thread. Below. Kimono of white 
damask with pattern of bamboo, pine, and flowering 
plum branches in stenciled or block-printed imitation of 
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Covering the 
EXHIBITION 
CIRCUET 


The exhibition, Costumes and Decorative Arts of Japan, 
now at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, 
brought to the West for the first time many rare examples 
from one of the most brilliant periods of Japanese art, the 
Tokugawa period, 1603-1867. In addition to the work of 
Japanese artists of the 17th and 18th centuries, who de- 
signed articles for everyday use, contemporary costumes 
also are shown. 

Costumes from all periods present a rich variety of 
design, color, weave, and decoration. The exquisitely pat- 
terned women’s kimono of the 17th and 18th centuries 
came from the famous Shizuo Nomura collection of 
Tokoyo. With them are displayed superb examples of obi 
and hair ornaments, essential accessories for the fashions 
of the period, and handsome purses for both men and 
women. The exhibition also includes costumes and exam- 
ples of decorative arts from the Museum’s collection, 
contemporary costumes lent by the Society for Interna- 
tional Cultural Relations of Tokoyo, the Japan Society 
of New York, and other collectors. 

The costumes from the Nomura Collection reflect the 
talents of Japanese artists active in two popular 17th cen- 
tury schools. One was known as Ukiyo-e, or Pictures of 
the Floating World, because the painters and print artists 
of the school drew most of their inspiration from street 
scenes, from the gay life of the demimonde and from the 
theater. The other school was led by Korin (1661-1716), 
an artist whose work was rooted in the classical traditions 
of painting inherited centuries earlier from China but who 
also developed bold new styles of painting and working in 
lacquer. 

Figure prints and paintings by artists of the Tokugawa 
period are shown with the kimono. The juxtaposition re- 
veals clearly the deep interest that Japanese artists of the 
period had in feminine fashions. Japanese records make it 
clear that the figure prints of the 17th and 18th centuries, 
which were inexpensive and widely circulated throughout 
the islands, set the fashion note of the times, because they 
depicted fashionably dressed women of all classes and 
famous actors. 

In addition to their aesthetic appeal, the robes provide 
the most comprehensive display of intricate pattern-dyeing 
ever seen in the West. 





The second Kansas Designer-Craftsman show at the 
University of Kansas presented the work of 79 weavers, 
ceramists, and metalworkers, indicative of the growing 
strengths of handcraft in the Middle West. Sponsored by 
the design department of the University’s School of Fine 


tie-dyeing and accented with embroidery in color and 
gold thread. Costumes and Decorative Arts of Japan, at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Lent by Shisuo 
Nomura. 
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Why be satisfied with less than the best? 
OWN A 


NORWOOD LOOM 


Rigid, Yet Folds for Convenience 


RISING SHED SECTION BEAM 
—— -— -_ so 


4 to 12 Harnesses 
Write to your Agent or 


NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 


Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 


ffomecrafts 


A handweaving magazine that is indispensable to all who 
handweave. Widen your interest in handweaving to include 
new ideas, designs etc. from British Handweavers. Formerly 
the "Handweaver & Spinner’ and now restyled and double 
its size to include other homecrafts. Just send $1.00 for four 
future copies. 


SAMPLE YEARS FOUR 
COPY SUBSCRIPTION BACK ISSUES 
25 cents $1.90 $1.00 
HOMECRAFTS, DEPT. AHC, CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 
aes scones 





MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


3,100 mile, 13 day tours to fabulous arts & craft centers 
in private pullman @ escorted by T. H. Hewitt e 
$199 all-inclusive price includes all transportation, 
first class hotels, side trips, guides, most meals, craft 
demonstrations in remote Indian Villages, museum fees, 
tips © stopovers up to 30 days © your traveling com- 
panions are interesting fellow artist-craftsmen 
@ June 3 special painting workshop to Oaxaca, Mitla, 
with E. M. Schiwetz, guest instructor 
e July 1 to Oaxaca, Mexico City, Toluca, Taxco 
@ July 29 to Guadalajara, Lake Patzcuaro, Mexico City 
Co-escort: Mary M. Atwater, Salt Lake City 
@ August 19 to Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico City, Taxco 
Co-escort: Dorothea Hulse, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Reservations limited @ Special discounts to groups 
Mexico is delightfully cool in summer. 
TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 
2413 DRISCOLL STREET e HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 





| 





NEWCOMB 
STUDIO ART ONLY 


Loom ~ =: $100.00 


4 Harness — 6 Treadles 








The Studio Art Loom is con- 
structed of well-seasoned hard- 
wood and made to give years of 
dependable service. Has 45” reed, 
1000 wire heddles, a 28 spool 
capacity rack, thread guide 
crank for warp beam, a temple, 
a draw-in-hook, 6 hand shuttles, 
4 — Registering device. 
Comp! nstructions for assem- WEAVE FOR PROFIT and PLEASURE 
bling and operating. Shipping Make beautiful s, drapes, ripins 
weight, 225 Ibs. . . all for $100 and covers. Selly » eee rn 
F.O B. Davenport. money with your Robby. 


Write for loom catalog—also list of warp and weaving supplies. 


NEWCOMB LOOM CO. Davenport 8-4, lowa 
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Sails on Water—detail of Kosode kimono design, tie- 
dyed and embroidered on colors and gold thread on dark 
blue background. Early 18th, century, from Shizuo 
Nomura collection shown in Costumes and Decorative 
Arts of Japan at Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Arts, student union activities, and the University [-xten- 
sion Service, the competition offered liberal prize awards 
from state and local sources as well as from weaving sup- 
ply houses. Weaving won special mention from the jury, 
Frederick Miller of the Cleveland Art Institute and Alma 
Lundgren, Churchill Weavers, Berea, Kentucky. Textiles 
showed a definite departure from the traditional, although 
there might have been more experimentation with color, 
the jury declared. In addition to awards illustrated, Alex 
ander Boyle and Joyce Ronald won cash awards for 
textiles. 





The thirty-fifth Annual Exhibition of the Wisconsin 
Designer-Craftsmen was held at the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, from November 3 to 30, 1955. The exhibit was co- 
sponsored with the Milwaukee Art Institute and was 
shown jointly with the Wisconsin Printmakers and Draw- 
ing show, which is a part of the Wisconsin Painters and 
Sculptors. 

Of the 606 pieces.submitted, 115 articles were weaving, 
and of the 125 persons entering work, 22 entered weavings 
41 weavings were accepted of the 115 submitted. 

The jury of selection was comprised of three Wisconsin 
craftsmen representing the major crafts: Mrs. Louis 
LeMieux, weaving; Harvey K. Littleton, University of 
Wisconsin, ceramics; and E. Dane Purdo, Milwaukee 
Downer College faculty, metalwork. An out-of-state juror, 
Lillian Garrett, of Chicago, a weaver, selected the articles 
for the 16 awards. 

Most of the weavings selected were of grayed and sub- 
dued colors with a few spots of interesting color to add 
sparkle to the exhibit. The juror of awards definitely 
leaned toward the more subdued tones in all classifications. 

The napery selected was of good quality and especially 
interesting was a table cloth and napkins, by Dorothea 
Miller, of Kohler, in oatmeal linen with inlaid bar designs 
of a darker tone. Belle Schultz, of Milwaukee, had inter- 
esting place mats of jade, red, white and black linen warp 
with a black and gray weft. The mats could have been 
yardage material, however, as it was a continuous pattern 
with fringed ends. Ida Meredith, Milwaukee, has some 
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Reading down. First prize for flossa rug, Phyllis Gray, 
Emporia. Kansas Designer Craftsman show. 

Left to right. Second prize upholstery, Ralph Johnson, 
Kansas City. Cotton, linen, metallic in coral and white. 
Third prize, Earle B. Slason, Mission, silk and linen 
sport coat, black and white. First prise upholstery, 
Norma Walker, Ft. Collins, Colo., cotton, rayon, metal- 
lic, in gold. Honorable mention, wool plaid scarf, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Flossa rug, Mrs. Mary Ann Hicklin, Lawrence. Hon- 
orable mention. 


linen place mats in tones of warm yellows and golds to 
warm chartreuse. The variance of color and thread tends 
to give 1 more stimulating color. 

Marjorie E. Anderson, of Madison, received the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute Award of Merit and $25.00 for 
wool coat material. 

Margaret Richards, Genessee Depot, received the Lily 
Mills $10.00 Merchandise Certificate for a brown tweed 
coat material. It is of rich brown and tan wool in broken 
twill with an occasional double brown plain weave weft 
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HAYSTACK 


1956 
MOUNTAIN Summer Session 


@ MARLI EHRMAN 
@ JACK LARSEN 


@ TRUDE GUERMONPREZ 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS General cratts 
LIBERTY, MAINE and college credit 





RIGBY 


C Loth Stripping 
MACHINES 


Many fine woven fabrics are made from materials 
cut on our cloth stripping machines. 


"RIGBY" cutting machines are made in seven models 


from single strip hand operated cutters to 42 strip motor 
driven units. 





For additional information write: 


HOWARD A. BURDWOOD, INC. 


120 Thadeus Street South Portland, Maine 











CRAFT WORKSHOP 


ea IN THE SMOKIES 

ign 

— Pl BETA PHI 

e jewelry UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE-UNDERGRADUATE— 
NON-CREDIT 
FULL SESSION JUNE 11-JULY 14 
HALF SESSIONS 
JUNE 11-JUNE 26 
JUNE 28-JULY 14 
FOR FOLDER WRITE 
Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
TENNESSEE 


¢ metal work 

* enameling 

¢ textile 
design 

* weaving 


¢ pottery 





our Own 
‘TABELS 


45 for $2 


75 for $3 500 for $7.50 1M for $12 





Enjoy the Sally aan appearance of your own exclusive labels. Mark 
your weaving h personalized labels on to with your mame... 
finest quality satin, printfast inks pr jal new method. 
Designs also for sewing, knitting and crochetin type of hand croft. 
Available in one inch width with design or Al without design, 
both at above prices. No. C. 0. D. Please print i . Salty. 


BUSSARD'S DEPT. H 2234.5:52curert, 
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YARNS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
But best of all you'll save money! 


14 years of buying overstocked inventories; selected 
purchases from bankrupted mills, or liquidations 
have enabled us to pass great savings on to our cus- 
tomers. 


Write us for details. Let us know your needs. 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P.O. Box 361 New Bedford Mass. 





A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 
is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


herald 


ooms 


Yours for continued 
“BETTER WEAVING” 





2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 





thread giving a slight line effect. 

Erika Grob, Milwaukee, received the Contessa Yarn 
$10.00 gift certificate for a sport coat material. The gray 
and black overshot covered most of the brown, red and 
black wool weft. 

Myrtle Watson, Milwaukee, received an Alfred Madsen 
warping board for a white wool stole of Pent yarn with 
inlaid squares of white and silver Tricolene. The stole 
has a sheer gauze-like quality but has a nice body. 

One person who added color to the show is a Mil- 
waukean, Charlotte Mueller, with upholstery of red and 
violet stripes with a touch of boucle and a warm weft 
which ties the piece together. Dorothy Mueller had an 
interesting black and white wool stole with a fine black 
warp and alternating weft threads of black wool and 
white looped wool relieved by bands of narrow shiny 
black ribbon, which gave luster to the stole. 

It was interesting to see three red scarfs displayed to- 
gether in the exhibition. Lillian Swawite, Chicago, used 
red and gold; Betsy Brown, Milwaukee, red with a black 
accent; and Dorothy L. Meredith, Milwaukee, used five 
types and tones of red warp and a weft of red Fabri and 
fuzzy Italian imported mohair and virgin wool yarn. 

Three stoles in pink, rose and red purples, by Dorothy 
L. Meredith, varied from the others in the variety of 
colors and types of wool. From 5 to 7 types and weights of 
wool are used in the warp and two in each weft to get the 
desired color effects. 

In wall hangings, Charlotte Mueller, Milwaukee, had 
tapestry using the Hawaiian war god, Kukailimoku, as a 
theme. Hemp, cotton and linen were used for the warp of 
a hanging executed by Dorothy L. Meredith, and the 
weft was hemp; linen, cotton and bamboo, using plain 
weave, some tufting and different types of leno and inlay 
to give an interesting play of shadow if hung as a divider. 
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fall. Reading down. Wall hanging, Dorothy L. 





Hf raf A 4 he 
Rats. ‘ hgh Ay . 
E ANN PANT fi 
Weaving shown at the 25th annual exhibition, Wi isconsin 
Designer-Craftsmen, at Milwaukee Art Institute, last 
Meredith. 
Margaret 





Enlarged detail of brown tweed coat material, 
Richards. Wall hanging, Miss Meredith. 
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Woven Leather 
Featured in C icago Show 
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Woven leather won favorable comment in the “Leather 
tw Decoration” exhibition at the Winter Furniture 
Market in Chicago. 

Reading down. Designed by Jack Lenor Larsen, 
leather woven in brilliant shades of peacock, purple, and 
blue forms the front of sliding doors on cabinet, by Ed- 
ward Wormley. Rug is wool, interlaced with leather. 

Colors of leather used on walls and furniture are re- 
peated in this handwoven rug, flecked with copper 
Lurex. Room by Daren Pierce. 

Handsome leather rug which won two awards for 
Yale Burge in the Upholstery Leather Group's design 
competition. First place in decorative accessory and most 
original classes. Leather in tones of beige, with Nubian 
wool and leather fringe. Edward Fields Carpet Co. 
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KAMOLA HANDWEAVING SCHOOL 


Complete training by teachers with 
CONTINENTAL MASTER — DIPLOMA 


Full course, 
Beginners, advanced and commercial weavers. 


11560 Tennessee Ave. Los Angeles 64, Calif. 





The Banff School of Fine Arts 


24th Summer Session July 2nd to August lith, 1956 
Offering 
Weaving, Ceramics, Photography, Drama, Ballet, Music, Play- 
writing and Short Story Writing, Interior Decoration 
and Oral French. 
For calendar write 


Director, Banff School of Fine Arts Banff, Alberta 





Above. Wall panel combining walnut, natural leather, 
and wool forms rich background for room by Edith 
Gecker, in Leather in Decoration show at Winter Furnt- 
ture Market, Chicago. 


Below. Rug woven of strips of fur, white linen and 


wool warp designed by Monica Broner for Jack Lenor 
Larsen. Outstanding conversation piece in Leather in 
Decoration, show. 
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A Crafts Vacation 


in Vermont This Summer 


Fletcher Farm Craft School at Ludlow 
offers courses in 
elementary and advanced weaving 
under the direction of Berta Frey. 


Study two to eight weeks 
from July 9 thru August 31. 


Other courses in 
Early American Decoration 
Reverse Painting on Glass 
Pottery, Jewelry 
Copper Enamel, Rug Hooking 
Block Printing & Silk Screening 
Gilding, Teacher Training 


a 
Excellent cuisine 
comfortable rooms 
reasonable rates. 
Scenic neighborhood. 
Qualified instructors. 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
Mrs. Leona Phelps, Executive Sec. 


SOCIETY OF 
VERMONT CRAFTSMEN 


5 Fairfax Street 
Dept. H, St. Albans, Vermont 





Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsman 
%h annual 
STATE CRAFT FAIR 
July 27-28-29 
New Location 
EAST STROUDSBURG 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
in the beautiful Pocono Mountains 
Demonstrations Daily 


Exhibit of 
Outstanding Works by Members 















WOOL YARNS! 


Only Paternayan offers 
quality yarn in so wide a 
choice of colors. 


ideal for NEEDLECRAFT, 
PETIT POINT, TAPESTRIES, & 
RUGS. 


if not obtainable from your 
local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN 
BROTHERS, INC. 
10 W. 33rd St. New York 1 


(Samples on request) 
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Exhibitions of Larsen Fabrics 


New fabrics by Jack Lenor Lar- 
sen, many now on exhibition at the 
M. H. de Young Memorial Museum 
and at the annual conference of the 
American Institute of Decorators in 
San Francisco, show amazing versa- 
tility and present a new approach to 
the architectural problems of con- 
temporary interior design. In color, 
form, and texture the new designs 
seen in New York—handwoven, 
power loomed, and printed fabrics 
and hooked and woven rugs—were 
produced with the architectural struc- 
ture of today’s buildings uppermost 
in mind. The traveling exhibition, 
earlier shown at the Seattle Museum 
of Art and the Oregon Ceramic 
Studio, Portland, includes former 
prize winning fabrics as well as ex- 
amples of the new textiles. After San 


Francisco the exhibition has been 
scheduled for several museums on 
the way east. 

The new collections contain de- 
signs by Win Anderson, head of the 
Larsen design department, Monica 
Broner, Sari Dienes, June Groff, 


Shirley St. John, Don Wight, and 
Warren Platner, architect, all of the 
Larsen organization. 

Featured in the A.I.D. displays are 
examples of the new Trilok fabric 
group, introduced by U. S. Rubber, 
for which Jack Lenor Larsen, Inc., 
was retained as designers and textile 
consultants. This fabric was develop- 
ed by a patented process for creating 
a new type of three dimensional fab- 
ric through shrinkage after it is 
woven. Woven flat, it becomes per- 
manently three dimensional when 
dipped in boiling water. Many un- 
usual effects can be obtained on a 
standard loom because of the quality 
of the pre-stretched yarn. Conven- 
tional yarns used with the new yarn 
run both lengthwise and crosswise 
and the buckle and puff effect in the 
designs is determined by the pattern 
of the material. 

In developing designs, the conven- 
tional yarns are “‘locked”’ to the poly- 
ethylene on the loom, a process which 
gives the name Trilock. This is the 
first such material having three sepa- 
rate fabrics woven together. It can 
be produced in single, double, and 
triple fabric. Shrinkage, used pur- 
posely, produces new patterns and 
textures. 

“In Trilok,’ Mr. 


Larsen said, 


“we are using a great range of fibers, 
including linen, mohair, viscose, end 
nylon. Our approach was to de- 
sign within the limitations and take 
advantage of the inherent capabilities 
of the fabric. To our organization, it 
meant that for the first time we were 
really getting involved in pattern 
weaving, double cloths, and complex 
construction pile weaves.” 

He also has been working in 
leather, both woven and printed. His 
printed design, “Coins in a Foun- 
tain,” was awarded the $1,000 deco- 
rative design prize at the Leather in 
Decoration show at the winter furni- 
ture market at the Chicago Merchan- 
dise Mart. 

The new Fur Weave by Monica 
Broner, German artist, in both up- 
holstery and rug versions has attrac- 
ted widespread attention. At the 
leather show, mink combined 
with strips of leather for a rug. In 
other types, soft fur of various kinds 
is woven with wool yarns, providing 
an interesting contrast in texture. 

In the four years since Jack Larsen 
has been in New York he has seen 
a great advance in quality and widen- 
ing of range for handwoven fabrics. 
All kinds of color, scales and tex- 
tures are now in demand, compared 
to the rather limited scope of “con- 
temporary” fabrics in the recent past. 
More simplicity in design, especially 
in drapery fabrics, is a present trend. 
Open rather than heavy 
fabrics smothering windows, are now 
favored for curtains which can be 
hung easily from poles and are woven 
of fibers which resist sun, heat, and 
radiators. 

Mr. Larsen became a weaver after 
he had been a student of architecture 
and interior design at the University 
of Southern California. Interested in 
materials to the point of wanting to 
make them rather than design them 
on paper, he went to work in a hand- 
weaver's studio. He taught at the 
University of Washington and later 
took an M.A. in weaving at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art. When 
he came to New York he intended to 
sell designs but found more demand 
for his handwoven fabrics so he 
started fabric production on his own 
account. His fabrics are now avail- 
able through decorators and archi- 
tects at his showroom, 60 East 58th 
Street, New York. 


was 


weaves, 
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Above. Travertine, fabric designed by Larsen for Trilok 
brocess which combines linen, viscose and mohair with 
polyethylene. Yarns pucker and loop, after shrinkage, in 
simple, random striated effect. 

Below. New Larsen casement, shimmering mother of 
pearl effect from combination of thin Metlon strips with 
white linen warp. Fabrics now on exhibition at de Young 
Memorial Museum and A.1.D. Conference in San 
Francisco. 





Three dimensional fabric, called Trilok, developed by 
Jack Lenor Larsen for U.S. Rubber Company. Fabric 


containing new polyethylene yarn woven flat, as below, 


and then immersed in boiling water with resulting cor- 
rugations, as shown above. 
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IMPORTED 
FROM 
GERMANY 


for the Commercial 
and Creative Weaver 


FLOOR AND TABLE 
MODELS 


32” to 80” wide 


from 4 to 16 harnesses 


Contremarche, Throw and Flyshuttle Looms. 
Flyshuttle with patented Sprenger Rolls. 
All necessary accessories for the well-equipped studio. 


Write for brochure today. 





a 
Fully Automatic Bobbin Winder 
Ballbearings threughout. Winds 1 
all types of yarn. Converts to 

handwinder with use of foot 

controlled rheostat. 


Weighs only 7 Ibs. 
Length 15 inches 
Width 7 inches 
Height 15 inches 
COMPLETE $74.50 





TWEED 
THE BEST FROM SCOTLAND 


10 shades of the finest imported Scotch Tweed Yarns. 
For complete sample card with full information and 
proper Set-Up, Weave and Finish send $1.00. Sample 
fee refunded with purchase of 2 pounds or more of 
this yarn. 





NEW ! 





“DESERT VELVET’ 


An adventure for the creative handweaver is the 
beautiful textured wood of California’s exotic Joshua 
Tree. For lamp shades, screens, room dividers, ete. 


Set of Samples 15¢. Write for information. 


( witex? 


2605 East 7 Street 


LOOM 
STUDIO 


Long Beach 4, Calif. 
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Put 
Your Warp 
On By Yourself 
It's Easy with 


“ SPEED-WARP” 


5 is ~~» Re 1a i 


al To CruUrny as 





Warp a sectional beam 
quick and easy 
has 40 self-winding spools 
will use 40/2-0z. tubes 
or 20/8-oz. tubes. 


Shipping Wot. 25 Ibs. PRICE 34.00 
FOB San Jose 


Save Your Warp 
“BOB-O-COUNT" winds 


spools and quills. 





1/20 H.P. motor 

Reset Counter 

Foot Switch 

Movable carriage for level winding 
Counts in YARDS 


Shipping Wot. 15 Ibs. 
FOB San Jose 


Available as counter only 


PRICE 34.50 


17.50 
SSCOHHHSHSSSSSSSOSESEEEOEEEES 


Illustrated Manual on Sectional Warping 
by “Russ” of 
ROBIN & RUSS HANDWEAVERS. 3.00 
We manufacture a complete line of 
Hardwood Jack Looms 


Write for catalog. 





LOOMS SHUTTLES 


"“Speed-Warp” 
“Bob-O-Count” 


W.H.WADE LoomShop 
McLaughlin Rd., 


The 


Rt. 3, Box 4789, San Jose, Catifornia 








Weavers 


Shoptalk 


Manufacturers of handlooms for 
present day weavers have varied 
backgrounds. The Penobscot Hand- 
loom, produced in Camden, Maine, 
resulted from the collaboration of H. 
Langdon Halterman, a graduate in 
engineering administration of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Mrs. Halterman, a graduate of the 
then Sargent School for 
Education. 

Mr. Halterman gained his experi- 
ence in the manufacture of woolen 
and worsted cloth in his first few 
vears after graduation when he spent 
some time in three well-known mills. 
This experience included all opera- 
tions from washing wool to the fin- 
ished and bolted cloth. 

However, he soon left textiles for 
the new and very promising field of 
electronics, then struggling for recog- 
nition. In 1928 he became associated 
with Dr. Lee DeForest, known as 
the Father of Radio, in the develop- 
ment of talking pictures. 

For the ensuing 25 years his time 
was spent in the research, develop 
ment, production, and administration 
of electronic projects in such well- 
known organizations as Arcturus 
Radio Tube Company, International 


Physical 


Business Machines Corporation, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
and the Tibbetts Laboratories, of 








Mrs. 


Coulter D. Young, weaving 
on the Penobscot loom, with Mrs. 
Elsie Harwood, secretary of the New 
York Weavers Guild, watching, at a 
craft exhibition at the Union Dime 
Savings Bank on Madison Avenue, 
New York. Handweaver & Crafts- 
man sponsored the weaving section, 
with the cooperation of The Craft 
Students League of the Y.W.C.A. 
and the New York Weavers Guild. 
Mrs. Young, a board member of the 
League and Guild member, arranged 
the demonstrations. Weaving by 
League students and Guild members. 


Camden, Maine, and for the Armed 
Services. 

When Mr. Halterman finished his 
last consulting project in Camden, he 
and Mrs. Halterman decided they 
wanted to live in that beautiful sea- 
coast town. They began to consider 
the problem of what to do. 

The decision to design and manu 
facture a handloom grew out of their 
discovery of the great revival of in- 
terest in handweaving, Mr. Halter- 
man’s past experience in textiles, and 
the presence in Maine of an unsur- 
passed supply of beautiful birch and 
maple, woods suitable for looms. 

When they discovered Marie 
Phelps, a well-known’ weaving 
teacher, in Camden both began to 
take lessons. Mrs. Phelps was en- 
thusiastic about plans for the new 
loom and has been a helpful con- 
sultant. The Penobscot loom and a 
warping reel have been designed, 
manufactured and marketed in the 
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last three years. 

The Penobscot loom is a counter- 
balanced floor model, 20 inches weav- 
ing width, 4-harness, with six front 
mounted treadles. It is produced in 
both rigid and demountable types. 
The latter can easily be carried in an 
automobile. 

Both models contain the same de- 
sirable weaving features and can give 
(with simple adjustment and no add- 
ed equipment) single harness opera- 
tion with either a rising or falling 
shed. They are also furnished with a 
double tie-up for double harness 
counter balance shed. 

Because of the “four poster” type 
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Above. Mrs. John Sloan of the Craft 
Siudents League demonstrating tap- 
estry weaving. Below, section of 
weaving exhibit, sponsored by Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman. 


of frame with cross sections of gen- 
erous size, Penobscot Looms have 
gained a reputation for maintaining 
their sturdiness after months of hard 
usage. They are also noted for their 
easy action and quiet operation. 
Penobscot also has introduced a 
unique type of warping reel having 
three yards per turn and 48 inches 
of vertical warping space. When not 
in use, this reel can be folded and 
tucked out of the way in the average 





SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 


of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE 
of TECHNOLOGY 


SUMMER 
WORKSHOPS 1956 


Courses in weaving for advanced stu- 
dents and in textile design and printing 
for the beginner. Taught by Karl 
Laurell, three-time winner of the first 
award in fabric design of the American 
Institute of Decorators. Courses in 
ceramics, woodworking and metalcrafts 
and jewelry for the teacher, designer 
and craftsman. For descriptive folder 
write The Registrar. 


65 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8, NEW YORK 















sumMmmMER 
WEAVING 
workshop 





the yarn depot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
San FRANCISCO 2 


By the staff 
JULY 16-27 $50.00 
write now for details 


CNB NE 
CRAFTS 


Painting @ Bookbinding @ Enameling 
Sculpture @ Silversmithing @ Jewelry 
Ceramics @ Metalwork @ Weaving 
Silk Screen @ Cabinetmaking 
Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog HC 


GRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 

















closet. It is sturdy, yet of light 
weight, with the reel made of bass 
wood and the standard of maple. 
Native maple and birch are used 
in the looms. All the wool is kiln 
dried, carefully finished with a high 
quality transparent lacquer and hand 
rubbed to a satin smooth surface. 
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Arizona Guild 
Weaves for 


the Governor 
by MARIAN COMINGS 


A suit for the Governor, no less, is 
the latest achievement of this 7-year 
old guild, the Desert Weavers of 
Phoenix, Arizona, which has other 
interesting deeds of record. All 27 
members are actual weavers. One 
who began to weave in 1948 at the 
age of 70, Mrs. J. H. Young, has 
executed coat material, 17 pairs of 
draperies, upholstery for a half-dozen 
chairs, and countless bags and place 
settings. Her work is notable for per- 
fection of technique and color com- 


-binations A young mother .weaves 


at odd moments; a night nurse de- 
signs drafts while on the job, uses 
hospital scrap material for wefts, has 
hackled, carded, spun, and woven the 
long hair of her shepherd dog into a 
rug. Several have ravelled coffee bags 
from Brazil for the interesting 
thread. Mrs. Lelah Adler, occupa- 
tional therapist at the state hospital, 
has had patients working on eight 
looms, weaving 150 yards to date of 
drapery for that wing of the hos- 
pital. She had been well-known as a 
weaver previously in St. Louis and 
had experimented extensively with 
spinning and dyeing. But until the 
first exhibit of Phoenix weavers in 
1948 she had known of no other 
weavers in town, nor did they know 
of her. A tapestry weaver, Mrs. 
George L. Chlarson, pupil of the 
late Melanie Murdock, has done in- 
teresting contemporary designs in 
that technique. Mrs. Donald F. 
Stone, generally proficient craftsman 
as well as housewife and domestic 
science teacher, mothered the group 
in its infancy, in her home where 
several looms were already set up. 
Her father-in-law, Charles Stone, has 
built and repaired many a loom, and 
now at 87 is still weaving. 

In unique Phoenix, gathering in 
newcomers as residents or winter 
visitors, demonstrations and exhibits 
are needed to draw in new members. 
They have been given at an outdoor 
festival, in nearby Scottsdale, at a 
guest lodge, at “Matt’s Rock-Shop” 
on the desert, and now for three 
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years annually at the Art Center. 

Members have assisted the blind 
at the latter’s workrooms, and others 
have taught a class at the Crittenton 
Home. The guild owns a table loom, 
which is lent among the group, to use 
ior making samples. A book is kept 
for samples made on this loom, with 
a record of the weave, the article 
woven, the tie-up of the pattern, a 
draft of the pattern, and a record of 
the material used, with, of course, a 
finished sample, all in a cellophane 
envelope to be filed in a loose-leaf 
book. Another loose-leaf book with 
an artistic cover of tooled cowhide, 
designed by ex-president Mrs. 
Douglas Young, holds clippings and 
photographs. 

Mrs. Blanche Bonat, who had been 
a weaver in Oregon before coming 
to Phoenix in 1952, last year taught 
a class of fellow members who wish- 
ed instruction. Seven looms were set 
up in three homes, and the weavers 
progressed from one loom to another, 
learning something new at each one. 
This last fall she enlisted 14 members 
of the Desert Weavers in a weaving 
demonstration for an open-air craft 
workshop sponsored by the Art 
Center, a 3-day affair attracting 
nearly 1,000 visitors, many of them 
teen-agers who were interested in 
learning to throw a shuttle. 

This was, however, a small per- 











Mrs. Blanche Bonat, standing, presi- 
dent, 1955, and Mrs. Donald F.. Stone, 
ex-president and one of founders of 
Desert Weavers, hold a sample of 
Kashmir tweed woven at the 1955 
Arizona State Fair. 


centage of those who stopped to see 
the demonstration put on in 1954 at 
the state fair. Weaving has been in- 
cluded since 1952 in the fine arts sec- 
tion, the only juried show at the state 
fair which is held in Phoenix annu- 
ally. There members enter their work 
individually, but in 1954 they were 
given a prominent spot for a demon- 
stration as a guild. For the ten days, 
for six hours a day there were two 
members present, one weaving, 
another winding bobbins and answer 
ing questions. They wove altogether 
16 yards of dress material, using silk 
thread, on a large floor loom. 

This last year the superintendent 
of the fine arts section of the fair 
suggested that the Desert Weaver 
demonstration be repeated and _ that 
a tweed material be woven from yarn 
furnished by the state fair commis 
sion, to be presented to Governor 
McFarland for a suit. Mrs. Bonat 
was president of the guild in 1955 
and has carried the enterprise through, 
assisted at the loom by Mrs 
Stone and Mrs. Adler. Color samples 
were submitted and approved by the 
Governor, weaving samples were 
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MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 


100% Virgin Wool Worsted 
For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 


OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 
8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 


“TABBY and TWILL—Woo!l and Worsted” 
—15 lessons in the weaving of wearing 
spparel—21 swatches—yarn samples— 
canvas back ring binder—Price $10.00 
(In California plus sales tax) 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California 





EARN EXTRA MONEY AT HOME! 
@ Always a Big market. Profitable, fascinating full or 
spare time business with a floor type loom; cones com 
pletely threaded, ready to weave. No previous experience 
needed. We tell you how! Send now for our FREE loom 
folders, sample card and low prices on warps and supplies. 


OR. RUG COMPANY @ Dept. 4623 @ LIMA, OHIO 





SILK — SILK — SILK 


7/2 Spun Douppioni Silkk Warp 
5800 yards per ib. (cones) 
natural only. Price $4.00 per pound. 


Robin & Russ Handweavers 


632 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 





passed on by the members. Not 
enough time was available to compare 
types of yarn from all supply houses, 
but a West Coast yarn was found 
satisfactory, for the warp 5600 yards 
to the pound, for the weft 5000 to the 
pound, woven 30 to the inch, in a 
grey-blue with dark blue pin-stripe. 
The finishing of the material includ- 
ed “waulking”’ as the Scotch iweeds 
are done; actually walked on, bare 
foot, in a tub of soapsuds. 

The next project is to use a 72- 
inch loom which will be stored in 
Mrs. Grace DeBartolo’s large weav- 
ing room, making bedcovers and 
tablecloths, by any who choose. The 
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Mrs. Lelah Adler (right) wears a 
skirt of her own weaving and shows 
another to member Facelia Hamlin at 
an exhibition at the Outpost guest 
lodge. 


guild has so far found it impractical 
to rent quarters, and has a surplus 
at the end of each year from its dues 
of $2.50. There have been several 
visiting lecturers, Miss Ulla Cyrus of 
Sweden and T. H. Hewitt of Hous- 
ton, Texas, among others. 

The third annual juried exhibition 
by members of the guild opened at 
the Art Center in Phoenix April 10, 
to continue through April 22. 








MINNESOTA LOOM 


Two Looms in One 





Multi-use four-harness table loom 
20" weaving width—trising shed. Easily 
converted to foot-power. 


One set, with weaving on it, is re- 
movable and another set put on the 
loom frame. A set includes warp and 
cloth beams, heddle frames and reed. 
Also a lifter, for removing the parts, and 
hooks for hanging these on a wall or 
under a shelf, are provided for each set. 


Two sets are furnished with each loom. 
More are available. 


HILMA BERGLUND 
1171 No. Snelling Avenue 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 





ALL CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 
IN ONE BOOK 





paint 
crayons 


paper 
perspective 
puppets 
marionettes 
screen printing 
weaving 

- clay 

A , toothpick sculpture 
A TEACHER'S Guine stitchery 

- USING weed 

TS ano ACTIVITIES hooked rugs 
ame Gas Om —~ 

wire 

soap sculpture 
mobiles 
bas-reliefs 

black foam glass 
junk hardware 
scrap 


Here’s a single sourcebook of creative ideas 
for art and craft teachers . . . 64 illustrated 
pages of exciting projects as taught in ele- 
mentary and high school classes, for only $1. 
A TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR USING ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES IN THE CLASSROOM", was pre- 
pared by Dr. F. Louis Hoover, Editor, ARTS AND 
ACTIVITIES, and Director, Division of Art Edu 
cation, lllinois State Normal University 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
8150 N. Central Park Ave., Dept. HW 
Skokie, Illinois 


Please send me copies of Dr. Hoover's 
new handbook at $1 per copy. I enclose § 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY STATE 




















LOOMCREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, Accurately cut strips of 4%” hardwood, stained Driftwood, Red- 
wood, Sandalwood (walnut), Myrtlewood (Natural), and Ebony for weav- 
ing unusual and smart looking place mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send for sample card today. 


WOODCREST, 


Box 675, Bellevue, Washington 





WEAVERS — DO YOU KEEP RECORDS? 


A RECORD OF HANDWOVEN FABRICS is a book designed for 
this purpose. 844" x 102"’—48 pages—tough card cover wire 
stitched. 44 forms and index. Lithographed. Price $1.25 ppd. 
if check is with order. Further information on request. 


CHARLES C. DENZLER, P.O. Box 163, Springfield, Del. Co., Pa. 





Enjoy a vacation in lovely Marin County, close to San Francisco, 
while studying weaving or designing. 


For information, write to 


IDA DEAN GRAE* 
424 La Verne Avenue Mill Valley, California 
“author of DRESSING THE LOOM—a handbook of warping—$3.50 


94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 
for 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 


BERTA FREY 


158 West 22nd Street, New York 11, New York 
Handwoven Fabrics 
Weaving Instruction 
Summer Address: 


July, August, Woodstock, New York 
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Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 


Here are the latest additions to the Directory of 
Weavers’ Guilds, first published in Fall, 1953; additions 
followed in Winter, 1953-1954, Spring 1955, and Sum- 
mer 1955 and Fall, 1955. Names of new guilds will be 
published in the Spring and Fall issues. If you have 
not received a guild questionnaire, we shall be glad to 
send one on request. For listing a guild, the name of a 
permanent information chairman is required. 

Arizona 
The Desert Weavers Guild. L. Blanche Bonat, 2842 W. 
Rovey, Ave., Phoenix. | 
California 
Yolo County Weavers. Mrs. James Wright, 936 Cottage 
Dr., Woodland. 
District of Columbia 
Designer-W eavers, Washington, D. C. Mrs. Ella 5S. 
Jolster, 3423 N. George Mason Dr., Arlington 7, Va. 
Georgia 


Chattahoochee Handweavers Guild. Mrs. C. E. Wool- 
man, 2665 Northside Dr., N. W., Atlanta. 
Illinois 
Central Illinois Weavers Guild. Mrs. Eve Feely, Girard. 
Chio 


Lorain County Shuttlecrafters. Mrs. Paul Warner, 273 
W. Lorain St., Oberlin. 
Youngstown Area Weavers Guild. Mabel 
E. Liberty St., Girard. 
Pennsylvania 
Weavers’ Guild of Pittsburgh. Mrs. Carl E. Lesher, 18 
Wilson Dr., Ben Avon Heights, Pittsburgh 2. 


satham, 207 


Fabrics shown here and on page 
47 by Mrs. Ilse Etta Uhimann of 
Chicago. Left. “Blocks.” Free design 
on loom on multi-colored warp. 
Wool, rayon, and other materials for 
weft. Fabric for wall hangings, a new 
approach to tapestry. 

Right. “Jacob's Ladder.” 
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Crackle 


weave. Design in four blocks on 4- 
harness loom. Blocks 2 inches high 
and 4 long. Warp: one black and 
white nylon thread alternating with 


_one white nylon thread. 13 threads to 


inch. Weft: black and white nylon, 
hlack nylon and natural viscose. (On 
same warp, Mrs. Uhlmann used Ro- 





yarn in Toboggan and Rustana 
shades with sprinkling of metallics 
for another design). 


Handweaver & Craftsman 











Yarn Distributorships 
Available 


Job lots division of prominent textile 
mills desires responsible individuals 
and/or firms to act as exclusive yarn 
distributors selling to handweavers 
and hand knitters in your area. Large 
quantities of fancy warp and filling 
yarns, at discount prices, always 
available. Minimum inventory and 
cash outlay required. Excellent op- 
portunity to build a_ profitable 
business. 
Write today for information. 


Box 72 A, Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 


LONG 
NYLON STRIPS 


and any other type 
of cloth Strips 


FOR WEAVERS 


Send for Price List and Free Samples 


Ralph S. Stichler & Son 


230 Wood St. Dept. HW-40 Reading, Pa. 








WEAVE MATERIAL 
FOR YOUR OWN HANDBAG 


AND MAKE IT EASILY WITH 
FA-CILE SPRING FASTENER 








PATTERN 6992 


can be woven or use belting or even a dog 


leash. 
ae ee 7 
| JOHN G. TREACY CO. 1 
| 250 East 43rd Street, New York 17 | 
| | want pettern 6992 for $1.00 ppd. | 
| NAME 
a ADDRESS ; 
¢ | CIT STATE 
leash 1 check [( money order [] ! 
1s CPR sa 5 SA ARIE DAS ENN ' 
n Spring 1956 





$1.00 ppd. 
Shoulder strap bag !0" x II" Pattern 6992 
includes FA-CILE Spring Fastener KB 9" and 
a pair of brass posts and rings for shoulder 
strap. Bag requires '/2 yard 39" outside material 
plus lining and interlining. Strap for shoulder 


Summer Courses 

(Continued from page 12) 

for beginning course, junior for ad- 
vanced weaving. Courses will be 
taught by Miss Norma Walker, as- 
sociate professor of art. 

® Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Greeley. Pre-session, June 11- 
21; summer session, June 23-Aug. 
17. 

Courses are offered in industrial 
arts, art crafts in the elementary 
school, and art education. 

© Swanson’s Mountain View 
l.odge, Troy, Mont. Ruby Swanson, 
manager. 

A comprehensive craft program is 
evailable, with weaving taught on an 
individual basis by Mrs. Dorothy 
Rock, experienced former Portland, 
Oregon, teacher. 

© Northern Montana C ollege, 
Havre. June 28-July 18. Credit. No 
entrance requirements. 

A basic course for beginners will 
be given to provide the foundation 
for original work. It covers plain and 
pattern weaving, design, color, mate- 
rials, and texture. 

© Montana State College, Boze- 
man. June 11-July 13. Credit. 

Mrs. Frances Afanasiev, assistant 

(Continued on page 51) 





Dress material by Mrs. 


called “Squares.” 


Also used red viscose weft. 


Uhiman, 
Black and white 
silk on black and white cotton warp. 





LETTERS FROM 
HANDWEAVERS 


“Am absolutely charmed with the material 
received from you, and wish to order all 
the back BULLETINS and PORTFOLIOS 
you have.” Iowa, 12/30/55 
“I am so happy to have found out about 
your BULLETINS, and don’t know how I 
ever got along without them.” 


Oregon, 1/4/56 


Perhaps you too would feel this way! 


Write to: 
Harriet Tidball, Director 


The Shuttle Craft Guild 


Kelseyville, California 





Huckleberry 


Mountain hens ~- 4 eer for the Creative Arts 
July @ August 11 
WRITING @ PAINTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY e@ HANDICRAFTS 
LAUBACH LITERACY METHODS 
Work with noted teachers. Rustic cabins on the slope 
of Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet H_ write: 


Bertha Wilcox Smith, Huckleberry, Hendersonville, N. C. 





The York State Craftsmen 
3rd annual 


YORK STATE 
CRAFT FAR 


August 23-24-25, 1956 
Ithaca College 


Ithaca, New York 
Films — Demonstrations — Exhibits 





Instruction in Handweaving 
taught by 
Florence E. House 
The Arts Cooperative Service 


340 Amsterdam Ave., New York 27 
(Entrance 201 W. 76 St.) TR 3-0507 





HANDWEAVERS 


You will want to try our 


IMPORTED 


RAMIE YARNS 


OF FINEST QUALITY 


to create different and unusual 
designs and textures, 
alone or combined 
with other threads. 
Our ramie yarns will delight you with 
their versatility and adaptability and their 
long wearing quality. 


Sample sheet 10¢ 
G. J. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 
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bretton tweed yarn 


wool/mohair blend 
4500 yards per pound 


Orlon /linen yarn 


\8-lea e 5400 yards per pound 


30/2 mercerized cotton yarns 


vat dyed e fast colors 


distributors of 
metion 


non-tarnishing metallic yarn 
15 colors 


please enclose 35c for samples 


agents for macomber looms 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


26 Lake Ave., Swedesboro, N.J 





TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 


School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





instruction in Hand Weaving, Metalcrafts, Pot- 
tery, Leathercrafts, Silk Screen, Spinning and 
Dye, , Enameling, and other crafts. 


Continuous instruction from February 13, 1956 
to June 2 affords students the opportunity of 
coming for long or short periods for personalized 
training in small groups. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 4 through August 25 in three week terms. 


Excellent equipment and teaching personnel. 
Modern living conditions in a beautiful mountain 
country side. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


AD-A-HARNESS 
» LOOMS + 


4 to 16 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 


No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 

also 


16” and 20” portable looms 





“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 
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Metallic yarn is used in a variety of articles at the Arrowcra{t Shop, Pi Beta 


Phi School, Gatlinburg, T2nn. Mrs. Tina MecMorran is weaving director 
for the shop. 





Dossal in First Methodist Church, Gatlinburg, Tenn. woven by Mrs. Mc- 
Morran. Warp, 8/1 W/S linen set at 24 ends to the inch. Weft, deep green 
silk combined with a white rayon and metallic boucle. Designed on a crackle 
weave threading. 


Metallic Yarns 


Metallic threads have fascinated although ancient weavers had no such 
handweavers from ancient to modern ease of access to such threads as 
times and many of the world’s most weavers have today. No longer is it 
beautiful fabrics were embellished necessary for weavers to burn their 
with yarns enriched with pure gold, old garments to reclaim precious gold 


silver, and copper. Modern hand- and silver threads, Hella Skowron- 
weavers have inherited a long tradi- ski, well-known Washington weaver, 


tion of successful use of metallics points out. New metallics are offered 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Silk with gold threads. Micro- 
photograph of yarn. Hispano-Mores- 
que. c 1200. From the vestments found 
in the tomb of Saint Valerio in the 
Cathedral of Lerida. Magnification 
of 80 times makes obvious that the 
gold thread was made up of pure gold 
leaf applied to a thin strip of skin 
and wound on a silk core. Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. 


Spring 1956 


Left. Silk Hispano-Moresque. c 
1200. From the vestments found in 
the tomb of Saint Valerio in the 
Cathedral of Lerida, Spain. 

The vestments found in this tomb 
were never actually worn by the saint 
as he was Bishop of Saragossa in the 
4th century and the fabrics are of 
Hispano-Moresque workmanship of 
the late 12th or early 13th century. 
This piece shows the star and cruci- 
form pattern similar to contemporary 
Persian tile work, the star contain- 
ing a design of confronting lions and 
the cruciform, an arabesque pattern. 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


in increasing quantities and hand- 
weavers are learning how to use them 
most effectively. In fact, metallic 
yarn is no longer a novelty, but a 
staple yarn for both handwoven and 
machine-woven fabrics. 

Illustrated here are examples of 
ecclesiastical weaving both from an- 
cient and modern times. The golden 
threads in the 13th century vestment, 
from the tomb of Saint Valerio in 
Spain, are shown in the micro-photo- 
‘raph to be composed of pure gold 
leaf applied to the thin skin or mem- 
brane of some animal. By the 15th 
century, the metallic threads were 
formed by winding thin strips of 
gold, silver, or copper with a thread 
of silk. Modern weavers are using 
the new metallic threads in many 
textiles for ecclesiastical use, in the 
current revival of interest in hand- 
woven textiles for that purpose. 

Mrs. Tina I. McMorran of the 
Arrowcraft Shop and the Phi Beta 
Phi School, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
has been weaving ecclesiastical com- 
missions recently and has used metal- 
lic yarns in many designs. Concerned 
with a variety of weaving for the 
shop, she says there isn’t much she 
has not tried metallics for, and tried 
them successfully. 

The growing popularity of metal- 
lics is not due merely to the growing 
awareness of the public. The im- 
provement of metallic yarn itself has 
made possible its use in new forms 
and greater quantities. New boucles 
and nubby blends have become avail- 
able. The yarn has been strengthened 
through the use of Mylar, a film to 
which the aluminum base of the yarn 
is laminated. American yarns also 
are non-tarnishing, a development 
which has been of the greatest im- 
portance to the entire textile in- 


dustry. Home Yarns Company of 
Brooklyn, New York, distributors of 
Lame, a non-tarnishing metallic in 
many styles has noted a great expan- 
sion in the use of metallic yarns in 
the last year, owing largely, it is be- 
lieved, to the wide variety offered 
and the improved quality. 

The amazing versatility of the new 
metallics, in a wide range of colors 
as well as the actual metallic shades, 
is an important reason for their in- 
creasing use. Through the inventive 
use of metallics, the weaver can create 
original fabric moods, subtleties and 
special effects. 

For instance, Mrs. Skowronski re- 
ports that she uses metallics to create 
the impression of motion, one of the 
most difficult effects of all. “We are 
learning that even a single strand of 
metal can give sparkle and movement 
not only to a skirt that is actually in 
motion, but to a piece whose function 
is static,” she says. “Folds of a 
drapery only imply motion in them- 
selves. Colored metals enhance that 
motion and give it life.’’ 

This impression of motion can be 
achieved in various ways. Colored 
inetals can be combined with another 
thread, as in a skirt material. “Next 
to a nubby thread, you see the metal- 
lic only once in a while,” she says. 
“Next to a smooth thread, it will 
stand out more. Experiment with it 
yourself. See what happens when a 
black linen lies next to a fuschia 
metallic. Put it in a pattern shed and 
weave it in an orderly way, and it 
will dominate; weave it in a non- 
repetitive order, and you will see a 
play of lights and shadow. 

“To give the effect of richness. 
use a supported metallic in both 
warp and weft, whether threaded in 
pattern or woven plain. This special 
effect is best used wherever dignity 
or formality is needed, as in evening 
clothes or church weaving. 

“Brilliance can best be achieved 
through the use of metallic yarn. 
Using metallics saves threads, labor 
and time in the weaving of a product 
which concerns itself most of all with 
light and shadow—blinds made with 
plastic slats. 

“IT can achieve an effect using one 
metal thread that would need five 
lesser threads to accomplish. Metal 
does more than shine nowadays: it 
has variety in size, it is smooth or 
lumpy or spiral or slick, and all these 
thread qualities show to advantage 
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Natural and Synthetic 
HANDWEAVING YARNS 


For Warp or Weft 


Wool x Worsted yy Nylon 
Cotton ye Linen 

Orlon ye Dacron yy Rayon 

Ratine % Boucle »& Frille % Flake 


Good selection of colors 
QUANTITY DISCOUNTS 
Write today for free samples 


CHADWICK YARN CO. 


404 Roosevelt Ave., Dept. H.W., Pawtucket, R.1. 





SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2”; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Palm Leaf 
Braids. Write for sizes required, samples, 
prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 












Let HAMMETT?S free 
LOOM CATALOG 


be your guide! 


Brings you up to date 
on the latest in fine 
weaving equipment and 
materials. 

Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices 
foot-treadle and _ table- 
model looms, with all 
loom parts and acces- 
sories. 

Materials for hand 
weaving. Books of in- 
structions also listed. 


Write Today for 
Your Free Copy! 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
ma, since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 








cross.countey CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 





in woven blinds. Plastic slat blinds 
are subjected to the greatest varia- 
tions in light intensities, from bright- 
est sunshine to flickering candlelight, 
and in all these changes, the colored 
metal threads never get lost. Combin- 
ing whites and neutral yarns with 
colored metals against the back- 
ground of translucent plastic gives 
a fragile porcelain look but is strong 
enough for a nine by twelve blind.” 

Lillian Hjert, a handweaver from 
Seattle, Washington, uses Home Yarn 
metallics most often for a random 
effect. One of her most successful 
designs using metallic at random 
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Dossal in Trinity Episcopal Church, Gatlinburg, Tenn. 














, designed and woven 


by Mrs. McMorran. Warp, 3-ply wine red rayon (she does not recommend 
this yarn for warp because it is apt to sag under heavy weight.) Weft, same 
rayon alternated with rayon boucle in matching color. Bands are in same 
rayon combined with a rayon metallic boucle done on a crackle weave thread- 
ing. Aside from the pattern design the crackle is a good choice because of the 


added thickness to the weave. 





Dossal for church in Spartanburg, S. C. by Mrs. McMorran. Detail of a 
fulled-in hanging. Warp, Lily Mills floss in red set at 24 to inch. Weft, same, 
alternated with matching rayon boucle. Bands of the same, with boucle and 
metallic combined. Crosses, 8 x 5 inches, laid-in and picked up from a crackle 
threading. All metallics and metallic boucles in Mrs. McMorran’s dossals from 


Home Yarns. 


was a skirt made with thread made 
by twisting metallic and Fortisan to- 
gether. The skirt was a pale blue with 
a white border at the bottom edge, 
shot through with silver threads from 
two to 15 inches long. Near the bot- 
tom of the skirt, longer metallic 
threads were used in almost every 
shot, then every other shot, then 
every third and so on, tapering off 
all the way to the top. 1/32 and 1/64 


are Mrs. Hjert’s favorite widths of 
metallics. 

Another successful random design, 
Mrs. Hjert reports, was in a dossal 
and altar cloth, woven of raw silk 
and linen, a thin, flat yarn, 89 per 
cent metallic and 11 per cent invisi- 
ble nylon from the Home Yarns. 
The silver was woven in with “hit 
or miss” spacing, running the full 
width of the fabric. 
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Now 


Anyone Can Warp Easily! 
Using our Simplified Instructions— 
“Speed Warping and Terraspool 
Method” 

Any Loom Converted! 

Sectional Beams made for any make 
20” wide, up. 

Anywhere! 

Shipped crated, F.0.B. $35.00 


Price includes beam, ratchet brake, warping attachments, 2 instruction books. 
Write for details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 








Yarns 
For Wool Baby Blankets 


Fabri 2 oz. skeins, white and colors 80¢ 
Cuddlespun 2 oz. skeins, 85¢ 


Linens for ! 
Spanish lace place mats 


40/2 4 oz. tube, $1.40 
10/2 4 oz. tube, 85¢ 


Weaving instruction by Dorothy Kaestner 


The Handcraft Shoppe 


23 Tokeneke Road Darien, Conn. 





Summer Courses 
(Continued from page 47) 


professor of home economics, will 
give a course in beginning weaving 
especially planned for home econ- 
omics majors in textiles and art 
majors in costume design which will 
include methods of loom preparation 
and weaving yardage. Each student 
will have the use of a loom for the 
duration of the course. The course 
also includes drafting and develop- 
ment of original designs. Mrs. Afana- 
siev is a professional weaver as well 
as a teacher. She has exhibited in 
national and local shows, conducted 
workshops in Montana, and judged 
work at many state fairs. 

© University of Washington, 
School of Home Economics, Seattle. 
Registration: for credit, May 29- 
June 1; June 11-15. Non-credit, 
opening day, June 18-July 18. 

Miss Doris J. Brockway, associate 
professor of home economics will of- 
fer a course of interest to experienced 
weavers. It will stress development of 
otiginal drafts and woven fabric de- 
signs, cloth analysis, trends in textile 
design and production, and work 
of contemporary weaver-designers. 
Miss Brockway became interested in 
weaving through occupational thera- 
py. She is known as an experienced 
weaver and specialist in textiles. 

® College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Registration July 13. 
July 16-Aug. 17. Credit. 

Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, instructor 
in the occupational therapy depart- 
ment, will give a course dealing with 
basic techniques and weaving of 
samples which have specific applica- 
tion in occupational therapy. 

® University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
Registration June 27. Classes June 
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28-Aug. 7. 

Weaving will be taught by Miss 
Anna Kang with the course an in- 
troduction to the creative processes 
cf the craft, lectures, and practical 
design experience. Prospective stu- 
dents must be in good standing in 
other colleges, graduates, or incom- 
ing freshmen who have passed college 
entrance examinations. 


Outside United States 

© Banff School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Alberta, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada. Donald Cameron, director. 
July 4-Aug. 8 (weaving). Certificate. 
Registration now, through July 4. 

Weaving again will be taught by 
Mary Sandin and Ethel Henderson, 
editors of Loom Music and well- 
known to weavers in the United 
States. Courses are offered for be- 
ginners, intermediates, and seniors, 
the latter for experienced craftsmen 
in search of specialized training. Un- 
classified students also are accepted, 
for as little as one week. There are 
no entrance requirements for any 
weaving students. 

© New Brunswick School of Arts 
and Crafts, Fundy National Park, 
Alma, N. B., Canada. July 9-Aug. 
24. Director, Ivan H. Crowell. 

Except for beginning weavers, no 
formal classes are offered. Weavers 
work on projects of special interest, 
such as knotted pile rugs, overshot 
weaves, tapestry, tweeds or others. 
A full series of projects equals a 
course. Attendance at classes may 
suit the traveler’s convenience, from 
cne day to several weeks. Instructors 
in weaving are Adele Ilves, who has 
taught at the Ontario College of Art, 
the Provincial Handicrafts School, 
and the Haystack Mountain School 
ot Arts and Crafts, and Asta Onno, 
who studied for three years at the 


SABINA 
FOLDING LOOM 


22-33 & 44 inch widths 
All Fold to 22" 


Rigid and positive in use 

Strong non-wearing chain tie up 
Adjustable height Rocking Seat Bench 
Electric Winders — Hand Winders 
Tensioner for perfect winding 
Loom-Anchors set of 4 $2.00 pp. 


Loom Craft Studio Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Avenue on Highway No. 3 


PATENTED 
FOLDING LOOMS 


4 to 16 harness 


Also rigid floor looms 
and table looms 


Warping reels — warping frames 
String heddles — shuttles 
Benches — reeds — swifts 

raddles, etc. 


BERGMAN LOOMS 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Wash. 








State School of Arts and Crafts in 
Estonia and worked in commercial 
crafts in Sweden for five years. She 
now teaches in the Provincial Handi- 
crafts School, Fredericton, N. B. 

© Instituto Allende, San Miguel, 
Guanajuato, Mexico. June 18-Aug. 
31. May register at any time for all 
or part of summer course. Credit. 

Weaving is taught by Brita Sund- 
holm, Swedish weaver who has been 
in Mexico since 1940. Emphasis is 
on basic weaving, following Mexican 
traditions, mainly wool on cotton, on 
2 and 4-harness looms, with interest 
both for professional and amateur 
weavers. 
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Connecticut 

(Continued from page 31) 

(Patons & Baldwin). Sleyed 24 
threads to inch, two to a dent. 

Tan coat material : 

Warp: A black nubby wool; O 
large ivory mohair loop (Contessa) ; 
X camel heather weaving wool 2/17 
(Hodgson). Weft: binder, camel 
heather; backing, tan heather tweed 
(Briggs & Little) ; front, tan Karakul 
loop wool (Contessa); horizontal 
stripes same as warp stripes. Sleyed: 
20 threads to inch, two to a dent. 
Rising shed. Weave one row binder, 
2-4, before beginning pattern. 

Then | shot backing—tweed 1-3- 
5, 1 shot front—Karakul 3-5, 1 row 
binder 2-4. Repeat for approximately 
3% inches ending on binder row. 

Horizontal stripe: 1 shot backing 
1-3-5, 1 shot black nubby 3-5, 1 row 
binder 2-4, 1 shot backing 1-3-5, 1 
shot ivory mohair 3-5, 1 row binder 
2-4, 1 shot backing 1-3-5, 1 shot black 
uubby 3-5, 1 row binder 2-4. 

Repeat from beginning for approx- 
imately 34% inches or until squared; 
then another horizontal stripe of 9 
shots and continue. 

Note: A second warp beam is not 


warps are better since tension on 
ivory should be slightly less than on 
the black. 

Mrs. Kaestner’s weaving shows 
great versatility. She now is teaching 
weaving at the Handcraft Shoppe 
which she and her husband operate in 
Darien. The woolen baby blanket, 34 
by 42 inches, illustrated here is both 
an attractive and a practical project. 
Directions follow : 

Pattern yarn: Cuddlespun (ap- 
proximately four skeins for each 
blanket). Tabby and warp yarn: 
Fabri. 

Warp set 18 threads to inch, 36 
inches wide. (648 threads). Allow 
approximately 1% yards for each 
blanket, then add loom waste. Sink- 
ing shed. With Fabri weave 1% 
inches of tabby for hem on each end. 

1-3 is first tabby after first pattern 
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Fig. A. Draft for suiting by Mrs. 
Stainer. Fig. B. Draft for heavy coat 
material. Directions in text. 
shot. Keep the tabby in regular se- 
quence throughout the piece. 

Border is woven: 3-4 three times, 
each followed by a tabby, then two 
extra tabbies. Do this twice. 

Joining block : 2-3 three times, each 
followed by a tabby, then two extra 
tabbies, 1-2 three times ; each follow 
ed by a tabby, then two extra tabbies. 
This last tabby should be a 2-4 tabby 

Center: 1-4 three times, each fol- 
lowed by a tabby. This is done 64 
times for center. The last tabby should 
be a 2-4 tabby. 

Second joining block: 1-2 three 
times, each followed by a tabby, then 
two extra tabbies; 2-3 three times, 
each followed by a tabby, than two 
extra tabbies. This last tabby is a 2-4 
tabby. 

Repeat the border. 

This pattern was adapted from 
Marguerite Hand- 
weavers Pattern Book, revised edi- 
tion—Sea Star, page 178. 


Davison’s <A 








Resident instruction 
under experienced designer-weaver 


Rie Donker Bannister at 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 


Individual instruction 
in the type of weaving 
that interests you. 


Studio completely stocked with looms and 
an enormous supply of weaving materials. 
Write today for full information about our 
week-end workshop and _ special short 
courses. 








Above. Both sides of blue and white 
suit material by Mrs. Walter B. 
Stainer. Below. Heavy coat material 
by Mrs. Stainer. Directions in text. 
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PROFESSIONAL FINISHING 
SILICONIZING & MOTHPROOFING 
of Handwoven Fabrics 


A New Service by 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
5605 West 6lst Street 
Mission, Kansas 


Write for information 






































Mrs. Kaestner’s Spanish lace place 
mat won the special award for linen 
at the Guild show. Directions follow : 


Size—13' by 20% inches after 
washing. 
Linen—White 40/2 for warp and 


weft; White 10/2 for design. 

Warp is set 30 threads to inch, 14 
inches wide (420 threads). Any 
threading that will weave tabby. 
Border: 11% inches tabby for hems. 
4 tabby shots with 10/2 
2 rows Spanish Lace 
threads for making lace) 
4 tabby shots 10/2 
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10/2 (6 


Weaving 
Special Summer Classes 
July 5-August 16, 1956 
Textile Designing for Contemporary Homes 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 
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Above. Spanish lace table mat, Mrs. 
Kaestner. Special award for linen, 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc. Below. Wool 


baby blanket by Mrs. Kaestner, first 
prize in accessories, at Connecticut 
Weavers Guild show. Directions in 


text. 
Now using three shuttles (two out- 
side ones 10/2, center one 40/2) 
make four rows Spanish Lace of 
nine units on each end, filling in 
center with tabby. 
4 tabby shots 10/2 
2 rows Spanish Lace 10/2 
4 tabby shots with 10/2 

Center of mat 1514 inches 40/2 tabby 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 
Economically priced. 
Hooked Rug Yarns 
100% virgin wool—light fast dyes. 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 





ACETATE, SATIN & NYLON 


NET RIBBON 


strips put up on rolls in a continuous 
length, ready for use, in a large variety 
of colors. A wonderful material for rugs, 
mats, screens, etc., at a fraction of ori- 
ginal price. 


25¢ per pound 


Samples on request 


MOD-WEAVE, 


P.O. Box 305 


INC, 


Fair Lawn, New Jersey 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





LEARN 


WEAVING PRINCIPLES 


at the 18th annual session of the 


NATIONAL WEAVERS 
CONFERENCE 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 20-30, °56 
Sponsored by weaving guild of Girard, Il. 


Study with Florence E. House, Dorothea 
Hulse, Clara McNulty, Osma Gallinger 


W eaving, Spinning, Beltweaves, Lacemaking 
Bertha Hayes, 50 creative patterns 
Write Creative Crafts, E. Berlin, Pa. 
Also Studio Classes April 15 to July 15 
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FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


~™ EMMONS “= 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 


FRAMES and REEDS 


Write for Price List 








Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—JUTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
SIMSBURY Box 4-A 





CONNECTICUT 





Introducing 


JUTA-CORD 


a new yarn in magnificent colors 


Exclusive with us in the U. S.—yarn of 
imported, selected-fibre Jute for weav- 
ing, rug-hooking, room dividers, other 
decorating uses. Hailed as intriguing 
news for fashion items, too—belts, hand- 
bags, totes etc. 

In sixteen exquisite designer-decorator colors. 

20/2 Jute Yarn, 150 yds., 1/2 lb. spools $1.25 ea. Post pd. 

Send for free color card and new printed Jute-Bak rug pattern booklet. 

KELBAR SALES INC. 

P. O. Box 1685 Grand Central Station, New York 17 





Maysville Rug Filler & Maysville Carpet Warp 
for handweaving. 


Complete stock of FLOOR LOOMS. 2-harness and 4-harness, 


including the semi-automatic Weaver’s Friend loom. 
Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 


REED LOOM CO. BOX 237 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Craf t Horizons 


America’s most distinguished magazine covering all hand- 
crafts—Ceramics, Textile Design, Weaving, Jewelry, 
Needlework, Rug-Hooking and many others. Srx times 
a year, $4. 

601 Fifth Avenue 





New York 17, N. Y. 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 

139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 

Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 
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Craft Scholarships 


Six scholarships will be granted to entering students 
in the School for American Craftsmen of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology, Rochester, New York for use 
during the academic year 1956-1957, three for $500.00 
each, and three for $300.00 each. They are available to 
qualified students, either beginning or advanced, who 
propose to work toward the Associate in Applied Science 
or the Bachelor of Science degrees. The grants may be 
used in any of the four areas of instruction, according 
to Harold J. Brennan, director of the school. 


Leelanau County Guild 


Leelanlau county, in the “little finger” of Michigan, 
called Land of Delight by the Indians, claims a unique 
2-year old weavers’ guild of 40 members. A board of 
five directors and “Mrs.. Marie Brooder, the president 
and weaving instructor, organized the group, procured 
looms, and set-up a workshop. Fees have been $3.00 a 
year. Rummage sales, bake sales, and contributions have 
paid rent 6n headquarters and purchased some equip- 
ment. Interest and skills have grown to such an extent 
that a salés foom is now open. As a vacation attraction 
in this area, the guild will offer an intensive weaving 
course during the latter part of June. For information 
write Mrs. Marie Brooder, Lake Leelanau, Michigan. 
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Wool fabrics by J. Vincent Wolf, green and brown 
stripes, left, and gray stripes, right, shown at exhibi- 
tion of the Weavers’ Guild and the Craftsmen's Guild 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., at the Arts and Crafts Center. Calf 
handbag by Barbara Louise Kocher. All prize winners. 
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Moses 
(Continued from page 18) 


She began her work with deYoung 
at the time plans were being formu- 
lated to modernize the museum and 
her knowledge of museum installa- 
tion was useful in the reorganization 
which developed it into one of the 
outstanding museums in the country. 

Until 1939, when she assisted Dor- 
othy Liebes with cataloging and in- 
stallation of textiles at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, her 
interest had been primarily in old 
fabrics. This experience opened her 
eyes to what was being done in con- 
temporary handwoven fabrics and 
marked the beginning of her work 
with handweavers. She conceived the 
idea of “Design in Forty-Nine”—the 
first exhibition by local craftsmen in 
the Bay Region of interior settings 
embracing all the crafts—and she 
also supervised its installation. She 
has done extensive lecturing in San 
Francisco and other California cities 
and has appeared on radio and tele- 
vision in behalf of the decorative arts. 
Invited as one of the eleven Museum 
curators to the First Designer- 
Craftsmen Conference, held in Chi- 
cago in 1954, she was made a mem- 
ber of the interim committee. She 
has recently completed a survey of 
exhibitions, activities and organiza- 
tions in the ten western states. This 
appointment was in recognition of 
her work in exhibiting decorative arts 
at the deYoung Museum and her re- 
putation as an authority on museum 
installations. 





Pennsylvania 


Craft Fair 


The Pennsylvania Guild of Crafts- 
men will hold its ninth annual state 
craft fair at East Stroudsburg State 
Teachers College in the Poconos July 
27 through July 29. Craft seminars 
will precede the fair. All work exhib- 
ited or sold will be juried. Daily 
demonstrations will be a popular fea- 
ture and the fashion show will be held 
as usual. Carl Espenscheid is president 
of the guild. Held at the college for the 
first time last year, the fair presented 
the work of 95 craftsmen in an un- 
usually effective setting. Quality of all 
crafts showed an advance over for- 
mer years. 
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Above. Ethel Houseal, Har~sburg, 
modeling her handwoven cotivn dress 
at Fashion Show. Below, Cari Espen- 
scheid in sport jacket woven by 
Thelma Hackenberry, tan worsted 
warp, weft of tan tweed with flecks of 
white, orange, and brown. 








Craftsman’s Fair 
of the Southern Highlands 


Asheville, N. C. 

City Auditorium, Asheville, N. C. 
July 16-20 incl. 
10 a.m.-10 p.m. 


An outstanding craft event, located in the 
beautiful southern mountains where the 
scenery is superb and the climate is cool. 
Demonstrations daily, sales, programs of 
folk dancing and music. Attractive to the 
children as well as adults. 


Adult admission $1.00—children 50¢ 


SOUTHERN HIGHLAND 


HANDICRAFT GUILD 
930 Tunnel Road, Asheville, N. C. 











THE CRAFT SHOP 


Has moved from 
Vancouver, Washington to 


1155 So. Coast Blvd. 
Laguna Beach 
California 


Send your orders for 


Yarns e Accessories 
to our new address. 
Norwegian Homespun 
Swedish Homespun 
Knox Merc. Linen 
Swedish Linen 


WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED wools for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. ‘nubby’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and loom equipment. 








SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS attached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Cenede 





Now there are more fine 


BUTTERWORTH YARNS 
FOR HANDWEAVING 


then ever before. 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 


































LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


4 harness 36” 


Manufacturers of the 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 


NEW SPRING JACK ACTION ASSURES 


¢ Light and untiring treadling 
¢ Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 
¢ No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


General Agents 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 
129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 





Penland 


(Continued from page 15) 


the hopper of the machine and the 
fibres are torn apart and fluffed out 
as it passes over revolving cylinders 
fitted with spikes. The wool is run 
through a series of three carders— 
interesting old machines, still show- 
ing the brightly colored scrolls and 
designs painted on the ends of the 
drums just as they were when instal- 
led. It is necessary for the operator 
to stand by when the wool is being 
run through either of the first two 
machines in order to doff the spools 
of slubbed wool as they are filled. 
Mr. Littlewood calls the wool in this 
form “roping”. The spools of roping 
are set on racks and fed into the 
next machine and the last carder is 
set to deliver the wool in the form 
of multiple ends of spinning roving 
which are automatically wound on a 
large woolen spool four feet in length. 


The large spool of spinning roving 
is placed on the back of the spinning 
frame and each end drawn through to 
a separate spindle. The mule spin- 
ning frames used at the Littlewood 
Mill are quite obsolete but they go 
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along just as they always did, produc- 
ing yarn day after day, as the mule 
backs away, stands and rapidly twists 
the yarn, then walks forward winding 
the finished yarn as it goes—a very 
simple but effective mechanization of 
old hand-spinning procedure. The 
complete story of the production of 
this historic yarn has been made in 
photographs, for the files of the Park 
Service and the Penland School, and 
some of these are reproduced here. 

The weaving of the baize cloth was 
done on a special loom built by the 
Macomber Company of Saugus, 
Massachusetts, and loaned for the 
job. The weaving was done by Col. 
John Fishback, weaving instructor 
at the Penland School of Handicrafts 
and weaving consultant for the Lily 
Mills. Colonel Fishback is a perfec- 
tionist in his weaving and an expert 
in the mechanics of the loom. Maybe 
this mechanical ability is part of his 
inheritance from the original John 
Fishback who came from the Black 
Forest Region of Germany to set up 
near Culpepper, Virginia, the first 
colonial foundry in the country. The 
Colonel was on the west coast doing 
public relations work for the Lily 
Mills, but returned to North Caro- 


SWANSON’S MOUNTAIN VIEW LODGE 
Troy, Montana 
A delightful mountain vacation re- 
sort offers WEAVING and other arts 
and crafts classes during the summer 
season. 
Ruby Swanson, Manager 





lina to do this special job which he 
has performed so expertly. The baize 
was woven in the proper lengths to 
cut to the right size for the various 
tables, it was washed in a simple hot 
water soap solution, rinsed and dried 
on tenter frames—no other finish- 
ing.-The type of: wool selected and 
the method of spinning the yarn pro- 
duced a short nap on the finished 
cloth so it was not necessary to use 
any other method to accomplish this. 

The’ research, the preparation of 
the yarn and the weaving of the 


:cloth has been an interesting and re- 


warding experience, and all concerned 
are extremely proud of the results. 
We hope that when any of the read- 
ers of Handweaver &- Craftsman are 
in Philadelphia they will go in to 


_ Independence Hall to see these baize 


table covers, faithfully reproduced to 


-appear’as they wete in the days of 


the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. «. ~ 


‘ Howard C. (Toni) Ford, formerly 
associated with the Penland School 
of Handicrafts'’and Lily Mills, is 
well-known to readers of this maga- 
zine. In January, 1953, he went to 
India under auspices of what is now 
the International’ Cooperation Ad- 
ministration of the U. S: Department 


“of State where he served as an ad- 


visor in the development of handi- 
craft industries for some 18 months. 
He represented the United States as 
a delegate to the United Nations 
(ECAFE) conference on- handicraft 
industries and small industries in 
Asian countries, held in Bangkok. He 
was in Afghanistan for two months, 
making a one-man survey of village 
crafts and devising a plan for the de- 
velopment of village industries. He 
then spent nine months in Lebanon 
advising the governments of Lebanon 
and the United States on setting up 
teacher-training courses in handi- 
crafts and industrial arts in the new 
national Teachers College in Beirut, 
established with the cooperation of 
the United States government. He is 
now in Seoul working with the gov- 
ernment of Korea as an advisor on 
plans for the rehabilitation of cottage 
industries there. 
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Kamola 
(Continued from page 26) 


their looms in order to make the 
operation of weaving as easy as 
possible. It was also necessary for the 
handweavers to develop flexibility in 
their looms so that they could weave 
all types of materials from the finest 
gauze to the heaviest carpet. That is 
the kind of looms used in Germany, 
today, and the only kind we use, be- 
cause we have found that they are 
most pleasant to weave on and pro- 
duce the most yardage for the time 
spent. 

For our work, we require that a 
loom be as comfortable as possible, 
with a built-in bench, so we can 
weave continuously for at least eight 
hours. We prefer the hanging beater 
because we find its soft, easy swing 
produces a more even fabric with 
least effort. To meet the requirements 
of a variety of weaves, we need an 
adjustable loom holding up to at least 
12 harnesses and equipped with two 
warp beams. If the treadles are ad- 
justable with cords, it is possible to 
get the right height and prevent 
fatigue. We prefer that a loom be at 
least 55 inches deep from breast 
beam to slabstock and those we use 
with greatest satisfaction are 70 inch- 
es deep. On them, we can weave even 
the softest twist or single strand 
warps. 

All of our looms have the contre- 
marche balance which raises the 
yarns in the top half of the shed while 
the treadles lower those in the bottom 
half. This produces a clear, wide-open 
shed with the least amount of effort, 
which is particularly important in 
weaving All of our looms are 
equipped with fly-shuttles, which do 
not necessarily need to be used for 
every job. Rags and heavy yarns are 
more easily woven with throw-shut- 
tles. However, for upholstery and 
drapery jobs, particularly those done 
on a 60-inch loom, we find the fly- 
shuttle most satisfactory. 

With such looms, then, we are able 
to produce leno weaves efficiently and 
profitably. On these looms, it is most 
satisfactory, we have found, to tie the 
doups to the bottom of the harness 
next to the reed, ( Nos. 4+ and 1.) and 
use harness frame No. 3 for the 
standard. Also, we find that the best 
shed is obtained when the first har- 
ness in the ground set (No. 2) is no 
less than five inches from the doup 
set, and the second (No. 
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leno. 


3) harness 


in the ground set is about two inches 
behind No. 2. The tension must be 
very loose so that the rising thread 
can work easily. For mass production, 
steel doups are most practical, but we 
find that our doups, made of strong 
cord, last for several hundred yards of 
fabric before it is necessary to replace 
them. We use all sorts of novelty 
yarns for warp but the twisting or 
whip thread must be smooth and 
strong, so, for this, we use 30/3 cot- 
ton or similar strong twists. We use 
wool and mohair loop yarns, novelty 
cottons and rayons as well as linen 
and silk, which we are so fortunate 
to get here in America. 

The accompanying drawings show 
how we learn to draw the draft for 
leno in Germany. Drawings No. 4a 
and No. 4b illustrate simple leno and 
No. 5a and No. 5b show one of the 
many variations possible with the use 
of additional harness frames. 

Our leno weaves were first dis- 
played, in this country, at thesThird 
Annual Conference of California 
Handweavers in Richmond, last 
spring, and we were surprised to find 
how much interest they aroused. 
Those shown here, were exhibited at 
the California Designed show held in 
Long Beach and San Francisco last 
summer and are now travelling 
throughout the country. During the 
fall, some of our leno casements were 
shown together with our upholstery 
at the Los Angeles County Fair. In 
this showing, they were used in an in- 
terior setting for a combined studio- 
living room of an imagined Sunday 
painter. This was one of 16 interiors, 
designed by architects and furnished 
with the work of various craftsmen, 
featured in the Arts in Western Liv- 
ing exhibition held in the Fine Arts 
Building at the 1955 Angeles 
County Fair, Pomona. 

We are very happy to be here in 
this wonderful country together with 
all of you who love weaving as much 
as we do. We were able to announce 
the opening of our school for pro- 
fessional weavers last January and 
working with a group of 
students with a interest in 
weaving. We plan to offer special 
summer classes. 


Mrs. Kamola attended the 
mie fur Angewandte Kunst in Munich 
and the Textile and Modes School in 
Berlin where she received a thorough 
training in art and design. Readers 
will note some difference in the leno 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 
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Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 
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“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 
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FREE FOLDER 
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pound cones or 4 ounce cones. 
GUILDS Pool your orders and take advantage 
of bee gg hm « Orders sent out the day they are 
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rene, $1.00 i sample cards which will 
leducted from your first order. 








Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Tac. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. &™ Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








diagrams from those in Walter 
Hausner’s article, Notes on Leno in 
the Winter 1955-1956 The 
Kamolas use a cogtre marche balanced 
shed and the doup harness is used in 
front of the full harness. Another 
article on leno, What is Leno? by 
Berta Frey was published in the 
Spring, 1955, issue. 


issue. 
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with a label that is 
definitely different. 


Any copy you desire, including your 
NAME and ADDRESS on lustrous 
woven-edge white or tan satin ribbon, 
printed in black, blue, red, green or 
brown. Makes an ideal gift to delight 
friends or relatives — compliments 
their needlework. 


Sizes: #23 (56” wide) at $3.35 per 100 
#5 (%” wide) at $3.75 per 100 


Order Today. Type or plainly print copy desired on label. State width, 
color of ribbon and ink. Include money order—sorry no C. O. D 
About one week delivery. Satisfaction guaranteed by long established 
manufacturer. 


LEON FREEMAN, INC. Dept. HC-46, 236 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, III. 
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VISIT THE... 
APPLE TREE SHOP & LOOM ROOM 


Wedding Presents Weaving 
and Gifts from Supplies, 
America House & Looms & 
Georg Jensen Lessons 


Manufacturers & Sole Distributors for BETTY SWING LOOM 
(Pat. applied for) 


oom daily 3 Sunday 1-5 from 
11-5 Labor Day to Christmas 


APPLE TREE SHOP &LOOM ROOM 


4535 N. River Road 
Freeland R. #3, Michigan 
(Mes.) Betty Bintz Phone: SAGINAW 4-1258 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


reviewed in Handweaver & Craftsman 
and many other foreign and domestic publications 


on applied & fine arts 


are available at 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Watch for announcements of new books 
MAADAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 





. PA 7 

nS. | si qe. 
Raffia bag by Milby High School student, 
Texas, % 


petition at the annual meeting of the 
Handweavers of Texas. 


Houston, 
vhich won honorable mention in students’ com- 
Contemporary 


Pen and Brush Show 


First guest prize in the spring exhibition sponsored 
by the craft section of the Pen and Brush Club, New 
York, was awarded to the Weavers of Rabun, 
fabrics are woven in Georgia and sold at the Rabun 
Studios in New York (see page 6, this issue). Margaret 
Sussman won the first members’ prize for her silver 
bowl. These prizes were given by McCalls Needlework 
and craft publications. Special weaving prizes from 
Handweaver & Craftsman were won by Berta Hartt- 
mann, guest, and Anna W. Biggart, member. Fifty 
craftswomen were represented in this first invitation 
show under Pen and Brush auspices. The club is the 
oldest organization of professional women in New York 


whose 


and includes artists, sculptors, and writers, as well as 
craftsmen. Guest weavers winning certificates of merit 
were Ellen Siegel, Elizabeth Brown, Mildred Spaeth, 
and Mrs. G. G. Weaver. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 


The books reviewed in the following pages are those Handweaver & 
Craftsman believes will be of value to weavers both in their own craft and 
in related fields which are of importance to them. Many of the reference 
books could ‘be profitably purchased for guild libraries. 


Spinning 

Mrs. Gillis tells in a most interest- 
ing way her personal experiences in 
learning this “lost art” of spinning, 
which she assures us is a soothing, 
quiet occupation. She first discusses 
the choice of a wheel, which she 
found to be a masterpiece of engi- 
neering, as will soon be realized by 
anyone who attempts to make one. 
Since the wheels are invariably hand- 
made the parts are very seldom in- 
terchangeable. She started her ad- 
ventures in spinning with the wool 
of Angora rabbits which she had 
plucked from her own live animals. 
For the benefit of anyone who may 
wish to duplicate her experiences she 
has given a step by step description 
of her trials and errors, and enthusi- 
astically relates the thrill of her first 
successes in spinning. The various 
component parts of the spinning 
wheel are shown in detail diagrams 
accompanied by complete explanatory 
text. The setup, adjustment and op- 
eration of the wheel and the general 
principles of spinning are fully ex- 
plained. She hopes you have fun 
doing your spinning and closes with 
an apt quotation from Proverbs 
XXXI. This booklet should prove 
most helpful to anyone who may de- 
sire to start spinning. 

Take One Spinning Wheel by 
Myrtle Lovell Gillis. Sackets 
Harbor, New York. 8 by I11, 24 
pages, paper. $1.25. 


Dictionary 


The author of this comprehensive 
dictionary on weaving defines over 
600 names and terms relating to 
handweaving, spinning, dyeing and 
finishing. The book is primarily aimed 
at the beginner who may have become 
confused by the various words, all 
with the same meaning, which have 
crept in at various times and places. 
The author attempts to get all these 
terms under control and make them 
accessible under any name. Words 
are arranged both in alphabetical or- 
der and under subject heading. There 
are numerous well drawn illustrations 
and diagrams and the definitions are 
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followed by illustrated descriptions 
of the several types of looms and their 
individual parts. The methods of esti- 
mating the amount of yarn required 
are given along with a discussion of 
dyeing and a listing of the different 
dye plants. The knots used in weav- 
ing are illustrated and explained along 
with notes and diagrams on warping 
procedure. The book closes with 
drafts of the traditional patterns. 
Printed in England. 

A short Dictionary of Weaving 
—Concisely Arranged for Quick 
Reference by M. E. Pritchard. 
Philosophical Library, New York 
16. 5% by 8%, 196 pages, illus- 
trated. $6.00. 


Folk Art 


The author of this book on the folk 
art of primitive people reminds us 
that “‘We demand ornament cn ob- 
jects for daily use.” Although we 
seldom understand the meaning of 
this decoration, to the Primitive the 
iorm and the meaning were one. The 
40 color plates show over 600 ex- 
amples of weaving, pottery, leather 
work, embroidery, basketry, bead- 
work, decorated gourds, masks, batik 
work, straw mats, wood and stone 
carving. The areas covered in this 
survey include Africa, India, Java, 
Bali, Malay Archipelago, Oceania, 
Northwestern America, Mexico and 
Peru. This is a rich source book for 
anyone working in two dimensional 
design and gives many fresh view- 
points on both design and color 
schemes. Most of the examples shown 
are in the Ethological Museum in 
Berlin. The author also wrote Folk 
Art of Europe, which was reviewed 
in these columns. 

Folk Art of Primitive Peoples, 
Six Hundred Decorative Motifs 
in Color by Helmuth Bossert. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York 
22. 10 by 13, 13 pages text, 40 full 
color plates. $12.50. 


Early Craft 


The authors of this handbook on 
early American crafts aim at the 
“handicrafter looking for a change of 
diet,” and to “stir the creative urge” 


in those who are getting a bit bored 
with television. They include outlets 
for about every type of creative 
talent, patience and energy. The 
briefly described suggestions include 
silhouette cutting, pressed flower 
transparencies, wall paper design, 
stereoscopic photographs, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch decoration, hand printed 
fabrics, stenciled furniture (Hitch- 
cock), painted tinware, scroll saw 
work, wax fruit and flowers, forged 
hardware, pewter ware, pottery and 
whittling. This interesting book 
should be both an inspiration and a 
helpful guide for the potential hand- 
craftsman. 

Early American Crafts & Hob- 
bies by Raymond & Marguerite 
Yates. Wilfred Funk, New York 
10. 6 by 9, 221 pages, 112 illustra- 
tions. $3.95. 


Basketry 

In the interesting and useful craft 
of basketry the author admits our 
great debt to the American Indian. 
She describes step-by-step, with text 
and facing diagrams, the construction 
of each part of the basket—hases, 
sides, borders, handles and lids. The 
original inspiration for the basket 
was probably the bird’s nest. Mate- 
rials to use in basket making are 
suggested which may be obtained 
without damaging growing things. 
After mastering the fundamentals, 
the reader is urged to design his own 
baskets, keeping clearly in mind its 
ultimate use. We are reminded that 
“A simple minded person may be- 
come a good imitator, but creation de- 
velops a vigorous mind” and _ that 
“skill with the five fingers cannot be 
acquired without a corresponding 
education of the mind.” Speed in the 
fabrication of the basket is discour- 
aged and there must be no feeling of 
drudgery. The book closes with an 
eight page listing of the natural bas- 
ketry materials and where they may 
be found. 

Basket Pioneering, A Complete 
Study of Round Basketry Mate- 
rials, Revised Edition, by Osma 
Couch Gallinger. Orange Judd 
Publishing Company, New York 
10. 6 by 9, 163 pages, 64 illustra- 
tions. $3.50. 


Travel 


For those who are planning to take 
a trip this summer, The American 
Travel Series issue a group of guides 
which should be of great assistance 
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NOW — ONLY $8.00 






MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, BOX 299, 


A HANDWEAVER'S 


SOURCE BOOK 


MARGUERITE P. DAVISON, Editor 


A valuable source of. historic weaving patterns 
for the four harness handioom. 


CAREFULLY SELECTED FROM THE ALLEN COL- 
LECTION OF ORIGINAL DRAFTS IN OVERSHOT. 


Easy to Understand — Easy to Weave 


Size 8% x 10% — 224 Patterns — 240 Pages 
Cloth with Gold Stamping, Price $8.00 with 16¢ Postage. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


(CASH WITH ORDERS) 


Publisher of A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK—$7.50 plus 16¢ postag 
WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS—$4.00 — tes” E 





DO YOU KNOW 

there are over 200 books 

on Weav 

and that they can easily be ordered 

by mail from the leading craft book specialist 
Send For Free Weaving Book Catalog 

CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. HW 
COAST ROUTE, MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 





Loom Plans $1.00 
Jack Supplement $1.00 
Warping Methods $2.00 
Spun Fiberglas to close out, per!b. $2.40 pp 


ROBERT FREDERICK HEARTZ Epping, N. H. 


LOOM MUSIC 


10 issues a year, to teach, guide and arouse your 
interest. You’re tuned in on weaving with every 
copy. 

$4.50 per year; sample copy 50¢ 
Mrs. E. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Mrs. R. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 








HANDWEAVERS’ REFERENCE 
to articles on weaving, compiled from 
many sources, cross-indexed, 94 olf by 
Mary E Black, author of Key to 
$3.25 postpaid. Order from 

MARY 


E. BLACK 
Box 14, Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 


REDDIGRAPHS 
Ready Now 


Series 7-5 Issues—$5.00 


Miss Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 








in where to go, what to see and do, 
how to get there, where to stay and 
eat and how much to pay. The areas 
covered include California, Florida, 
Chicago, Washington D. C., Virginia 
& Maryland and New York City. 
Detail street by street maps are in- 
cluded along with page photographs 
of typical scenes. The guides are peri- 
odically revised im order to keep the 
wealth of useful information current. 

American Travel Series, edited 
by Andrew Hepburn. Distributed 
by Houghton Miflin, New York 
16. $1.00 each. 
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Barns 

Eric Sloane has edited this interest- 
ing book which “is designed to lift the 
old barn and covered bridge out of the 
category of quaintness” and give them 
“a rightful place” in the development 
of American architecture. He admits 
that “Things are never beautiful just 
because they are old” and that too 
often an architectural style is merely 
a revolt against a previous style. To 
him, the foundations of the American 
republic were laid with the building 
of its first barns. “Architecturally 
speaking, the pioneer builder showed 
his ignorance gracefully.” Much of 
the design was based on static subdi- 
visions of the square, with the con- 
struction innovations coming from 
New England and Pennsylvania. The 
covered bridges arrived much later and 
“the barn builder was right at home 
constructing small bridges.” The 
author, who has beautifully illustrated 
the book, hopes you will begin to 
notice old barns and covered bridges. 

American Barns and Covered 
Bridges by Eric Sloane. Wilfred 
Funk, New York 10. 7 by 10, 112 
pages, illustrated. $3.95. 


Furniture 

This is a book for the “serious 
amateur craftsman” who desires to 
make fine furniture. The author puts 
a serious purpose ahead of any actual 
experience, and says a lack of power 
tools should not discourage the crafts- 
man. It is to be remembered that “the 
pinnacle of wood craftsmanship was 
attained before the advent of power 
driven machine tools.”” Only the basic 
machine will be required to 
make these projects. After giving 
four practice problems the author 
suggests furniture projects which 
have their appeal in _ present-day 
homes. Excellent progressive photo- 


tools 





graphs and working drawings ac- 
company the step-by-step text. Lists 
of material are given and _ special 
problems which may be encountered 
are duly explained. Anyone who 
knows even the fundamentals of wood 
working and carving should be able 
to follow these instructions which 
have been written by a well-known 
Pennsylvania cabinet maker. The 
craftsman will soon find himself com- 
paring his work with the master 
craftsman and have the great satis- 
faction of using furniture he made. 

Fine Furniture for the Amateur 
Cabinetmaker by A. W. Marlow. 
The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11. 9 by 12, 200 pages, 14 
projects, 435 illustrations. $8.50. 


Crafts 

In this dictionary the author has 
tried “to weave a rug of words to 
cover the field of arts and crafts.”” He 
defines craft as something “done by 
hand in the old and original method.” 
The handbook covers the names of 
tools and their uses in various craft 
techniques and processes. Among the 
crafts included in the over 2800 de- 
fined words are batik, carving, leather 
craft, metal craft, raffia, plastics, 
photography, basketry, rug making 
and weaving. The scope of the book 
is international and the author hopes 
to clarify any craft procedures which 
may have seemed too involved and 
also to broaden the reader’s interest 
and knowledge. The author is on the 
staff of the American Museum of 
Natural History. 

Dictionary of Arts & Crafts by 
John Stoutenburger. Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York 16. 5 by 8, 


2800 words. $6.00. 
Primitive 

The author of this book on primi- 
tive art assures us that “esthetic 
pleasure is felt by all members of 
mankind” and that objects fabricated 
by primitives usually show good 
craftsmanship. There are over 300 


illustrations of geometric and conven- 
tionalized design, with the symbolic 
significance of each given. In much 
of primitive art “Although the arti- 
san works without copying, his imag- 
ination never rises beyond the level 
of the copyist, for he merely 
familiar motives composed in cus- 
tomary ways.” For instance in the 
craft of the Pacific Coast of North 
America there is a group of rather 
loosely defined conventionalized semi- 


uses 
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realistic elements which the crafts- 
man then merely assembles to suit 
the particular problem. The author 
feels that most primitive men “feel 
the need of beautifying their lives 
more keenly than civilized man.” 


However in some “The desire for 
comfort has often superseded the de- 
sire for beauty.” Seemingly this lat- 
ter group has plenty of descendents 
among us today. 

Primitive Art by Franz Boas. 
Paper edition, Dover Publica- 
tions, New York 10. 5 by 8, 372 
pages, 323 illustrations. $1.95. 


Costume 

This most comprehensive book on 
costume first appeared in German in 
1941 and an English edition has now 
been published here. In 200 color and 
gravure plates historic costume, from 
about 3000 B. C. to the end of the 
19th century, is chronologically 
covered. The typical dress worn by 
the various strata of European 
society, from king to peasant and in 
the various countries and_ periods, 
are given. Detail drawings show the 
jewelry, shoes, hairdress, hats, armor 
and heraldic trappings which were 
used with the clothing. The inter- 
national coverage of this book in- 
cludes Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Karly American costume. A descrip- 
tive index lists details for each of the 
illustrations shown in the plates. For 
eny given time not only is given the 
national differences in dress, but also 
for any area, how the dress has 
changed and developed. Some 4000 
illustrations, the majority in color, 
give a most complete survey of cos- 
tume through the ages and should 
prove a most useful reference book 
for all who are interested in the de- 
velopment cf garments over the last 
5000 years. mt 

A Pictgrigl History, of Cos- 
tume—A.Survey of Costume of 
All Periods & Peoples from An- 
tiquity to Modern Times by Wolf- 
gang Bruhn & Max Tilke. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, New York 18. 
9% by 13, 74 pages text + 200 
plates. $22.50 


Countryside 

The author of this warmly written, 
well informed book regrets that the 
earlier more orderly American land- 
scape is slowly,. disappearing. He 
starts with trees which were once the 
symbol and the chief natural resource 
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of this land. Other aspects of this by- 
gone scene discussed include the 
rambling groups of farm buildings, 
stone and rail fences, water driven 
mills, the windmill which was the start 
of Manhattan wealth, canals, mile- 
stones, plank roads, covered bridges 
with their painted advertising and the 
roadside tavern. “When a man has 
lost sight of his past he loses his ability 
to look forward intelligently.” The 
book contains many interesting side- 
lights on Americana and is accom- 
panied by a wealth of well drawn il- 
lustrations by the author. The book 
closes with the thought that although 
these things “have disappeared, the 
memory has remained.” 

Our Vanishing Landscape by 
Eric Sloane. Wilfred Funk, New 
York 10. 7 by 10, 107 pages, illus- 
trated. $3.95. 


Aluminum 

A soft alloy aluminum is now 
available which may be worked with 
ordinary. woodworking tools. This 
handbook instructs you in the basic 
procedures and then gives you 125 
possible projects of objects useful 
around the home which can be readily 
made. Photographs and perspective 
drawings clarify visualization of the 
articles to be made and information 
on approximate material costs is in- 
cluded. 

Do It Yourself with Aluminum 
—125 Projects for the Home 
Craftsman by G. W. Birdsall. Mc- 
Graw Hill, New York 36. 6% by 
10, 136 pages, illustrated. $3.95. 


Abroad 


The “Ainetican Tourist Association 
has" fséned this useful little book to 
make your trip abroad a little more 
pleasant in what they call “this 
Golden Age of Travel.”” After help- 
ing you to decide where to go, they 
try to convince you that you can af- 
ford the trip. The probable weather 
you will have is discussed as is the 
exchange rates, your wardrobe, pack- 
ing, passport, visas, customs and 
duties. You are urged to know a few 
words on their menus and some use- 
ful phrases. Becoming a member of 
this association entitles you to dis- 
counts. at 750 specified hotels and 
restaurants throughout the world. 

International Guide by Stephen 
Streeter. American Tourist As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 4 by 
6, 171 pages, maps. $2.50. 





> IMPORTED YARNS 
|—linen—<ashmere 


also novelty yarns and cottons. 


> HAND-SKILL LOOMS 


versatile, new concept in 
handweaving looms. 


> INSTRUCTION 


send today for our free brochure 


Nadeau 


HANDWEAVING CENTER 


419 N. State St., Chicago 10, III. 


BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 


Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
Box 405H Gloversville, N. Y. 


PENT 
YARNS 


“A JOY TO WEAVE” 
FRENCH SPUN WORSTED 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 
TOP QUALITY 100% VIRGIN WOOL 
More than 75 colors 
Send for Free Samples 


PENT YARNS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1143 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Strawberry Hill Studio 
MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman’s Point, Camden, Maine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bay 


KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 
216 W. Figueroa St. Woodland 5-8815 
Tapestry Loom 
Imported ‘Swedish accessories 
Lessons 

















weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. 


GRANBERG WARPING REEL 
Sit down while preparing your warp. 
Céunter registers the yardage. 
Write for pamphlet 
1605 Crockett St. Amarillo, Texas 


al. 4-7363 
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Proud jackknife carver displays his hobby. 
Read about 


CREATIVE CRAFTS AND 
OTHER ACTIVITIES IN 


Kecrcation 


Hobby groups and classes for all ages play 
an important part in the recreation picture. As 
the monthly magazine for recreation leaders, 
Recreation carries a “how-to-do-it" craft 
project in each issue and @ variety of articles 
about the activities of such groups—also ideas 
for other creative activities. Some crafts 
projects included during the last year: enamel- 
ing on copper, screen printing on paper or 
cloth, relief carving, photograms, crayon 
carving, bookbinding. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 
| year $4.00 Single copies $ .50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York I1, N. Y. 








HANDSOME 
PERMANENT 
BINDERS 

FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 
ers—preserve magazines indefinitely — in- 
structions easy to follow 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years 


Single binder $3.50—two or more $3.00 each 
Please indicate years desired—50-51 or 52-53 
Now available 54-55 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 
Send order, with check enclosed, to 
Handweaver & Craftsman - 


246 Fifth Avenue 


New York 1, N. Y. OR 9-2748 
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Wheels 

(Continued from page 23) 

town, N. Y. where she is in charge of 
the demonstrations in spinning, weav- 
ing, dyeing and other household activi- 
ties. She studied textiles and museum 
techniques in Sweden in 1953-54 on a 
Swedish fellowship through the Insti- 
tute for International Education. She 
is a member of the faculty for Semi- 
nars on American Culture held each 
year in Cooperstown, and teaches 
crafts locally. 


Metlon 
Awards 


a - 
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First award, Sylvia Rothwell 


The top prize in the Metlon De- 
sign Competition, open to students of 
textile schools, was won by Sylvia M. 
Rothwell, an English student at the 
Rhode Island School of Design on a 
fellowship given by the English 
Speaking Union. Miss Rothwell also 
was winner of a prior regional prize. 
Formerly a student of art, she turn- 
ed her interest to textiles and won 
several awards and a scholarship in 
England before coming here to study. 
The competition was initiated by the 
Metlon Corporation to stimulate in- 
terest in and knowledge of metallic 
yarns. 








e.-¥ sats: 


Left, satin weave, Raymond Mc- 
Caughey. - Right, pattern weave, 


Nancy Bishop. 
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tieup for fabric by Nancy Bishop. 
Fig. C, Tieup for Rothwell fabric. 

Other regional prize winners were: 
Kenneth G. Heintz, Jean A. Cryan 
and Carol A. Dunn, Lowell Textile 
Institute; Raymond McCaughey, 
Philadephia Textile Institute; Fred 
H. Hope and Donald R. Allaire, 
Clemson; Nancy Bishop and Myrna 
Lou Taylor, Berea College. 

Miss Rothwell’s fabric, designed 
for upholstery or heavy drapery, was 
power woven. It was woven in twill, 
using tan worsted, white novelty 
yarns, and gold Metlon. Directions: 

7% reed. 3 ends per dent, 35” plus 
1” selvage. 810 total ends in warp. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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Warp: tan worsted (2/15’s) and 
white twist (1/5.5’s worsted equival- 
ent) used alternately one thread each, 
two ends per pattern. 

Weft: 1-4, 4-ply tan worsted 
(1/3.6’s worsted equivalent ) 

1-2, gold Metlon 
2-3, 4-ply gray and white yarn 
(1/1.6’s worsted equivalent ) 
3-4, 3-ply white slub (cotton 
core) (1/1.8’s worsted equivalent ) 
Width is 33 inches finished, one 
square yard finished weighs 15.8 
ounces. 20 picks per inch in loom. 

Raymond McCaughey of the Phil- 
adelphia Textile Institute won his 
award for a 9-harness satin weave to 
be used either as upholstery or for 
accessories such as shoes or handbags. 
Details of the fabric are as follows: 

60 ends per inch, 30-dent reed, 2 

per dent. 

Picks per inch: 66 face and 66 

back 

Warp: 60/2, blend of white cotton 

and white viscose rayon. 

Weft: 1/64 gold Metlon and 30/2 

novelty twist, one end filament 

rayon, one end brown rayon staple 

Weave: 9 harness satin both for 

filling effect and back. 

Nancy Bishop of Berea College 
wove material in Finnish Bird’s 
“ve, on a Rosepath draft, with many 
‘ariations. This could be used for 
handbags, wall hangings, or place 
mats. She used a cotton warp with 
weft of 1/64 gold and slate Metlon 
and black linen. 


— 
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Heirlooms 

Over the past nine years the Tex- 
tile Department of the Royal Ontario 
Museum has been researching on the 
Ontario textile activities in the Nine- 
teenth Century. This booklet is an 
interim report. The early settlers 
were Revolutionary War Tories, who 
were followed later by Mennonites, 
refugees from the Napoleonic Wars 
and evicted Scots and Irish. Many 
of these were skilled weavers and 
brought with them their own nation- 
al designs. The early equipment, 
weavers, clothing flannels, blankets, 
carpeting, table cloths and coverlets 
are briefly discussed. There are ten 
halftone plates accompanied by 
drafts, and warp and weft orders 
for color of these traditional fabrics. 

Ontario Handwoven Textiles 
by K. B. Brett, Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, Canada. 7 by 
9, 28 pages, illustrated, paper. 
$1.00. 
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WEAVERS 


®@ Send us your name and complete address to receive our special 


offerings of yarns of many descriptions 
@ We are prepared to fill your specific and immediate needs 
® Ask us for samples and prices 


@ Interesting lots always available at attractive prices 


Textile Products, Incorporated 


DEPARTMENT “A” BOX 552 BELMONT NORTH CAROLINA 








features 


W eaving Principles 


of Problems 











Projects 


Sim plified Weaving Lessons Illustrated with Generous Samples. 
All previous issues available. Full Information on Request. 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Library §@ Color & Design 


Artist Designed 


Sa errace Complete 


Sample 
SJextures Series 


The Yarn Families 
Color & Design 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road Portland 19, Oregon 





why not use 


PATTERNS FROM THE PAST? 


Egyptian tomb paintings, Greek vases, intricate 
designs of ancient jewelers provide fascinating 
ideas adaptable to modern craftsmanship. 


And all who are interested in man’s achievements 
through the ages will find much that is exciting 
and inspiring in the pages of 


CHAEOLOGY 


a quarterly magazine published by the Archaeological Institute 
of America, featuring articles in non-technical language with a 
wealth of illustration. 








FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY a year’s subscription to ARCHAE- 
OLOGY costs $3.75—a saving of $1.25 on the regular subscription 
rate. This offer terminates July 1, 1956. 





ARCHAEOLOGY, Dept. C 
608 University of Cincinnati Library, Cincinnati 21, Ohio 


Please send me ARCHAEOLOGY for one year at the special 
rate of $3.75. I enclose check/money order. 


PERSE: pa ccainc apeiece dammnbe > cakeusenades basemen aes 
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Radnor Yarn Inc. 
237 N. Third Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

has acquired the business of 
Lee A. Cohen 


8012 Cooke Road, Elkins Park 17, Pa. 
a 


The $2 and $5 Special Package offers 
of assorted yarns will be continued. 
Send check or money order to 


Radnor Yarn Inc. 


237 N. Third Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 


YOUR HANDSPINNING 


Finest introduction for beginners! Tells simply 
how to spin successfully. Covers detail of con- 





Weaving 


This very inexpensive book on 
handweaving has been “written in 
simple style.” The author stresses 
that “the learner’s first task is to 
acquire knowledge of the basic prin- 
cipals of the craft,” and then pro- 
ceeds to explain them in text and 
diagrams. The natural and synthetic 
fibres, estimating the amounts re- 
quired for a given project, the vari- 
ous types of looms, dyeing and fin- 
ishing are discussed. A 24-page pic- 
ture section of full page plates shows 
historic and contemporary weaving. 


Hand Loom Weaving by F. J. 
Christopher, edited by Lili Blum- 








Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Issued a ree ee Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 

















Do you have all the back issues of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman—a necessity for every 
handweaver. Order now, while all are still 





Se ont rus® ot yenacis,; - - treats wools enau. Dover Publications, New available. 1950 (3 issues) $1.50 a copy: 
EE " York 10. 5 by 7, 128 pages 68 i]. 1951-1954 $1.25 a copy: 1955-1956 $1.00 a 
CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., INC. : ; : copy. 

5085 Duroe Bidg., Peoria, Iilinois lustrations, paper. 65 cents. Handweaver & Craftsman 246 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1 

FOR SALE! Four two-harness little giant ° COUNTRYSIDE HANOWEAVERS— Yarns: Bernat’s, 
looms. Good condition. Twelve inch reed Announcing the Lily’s, Knox Mercerized Linens, Golden 
sixteen inch weaving space. Ten dollars Rule. Samples 25¢ to one dollar. Looms and 
apiece. Elsie Wiggert, 443 College Avenue, accessories: Macomber Ad-A-Harness, Le 
De Kalb, Illinois. Clerc, Sabina and Structo. Literature on 


LUREX nylon supported 1/64 i in n bright, bril- 
liant colors. On spools. Send 10¢ coin for 
samples and prices. Louisville Textiles, Inc., 
Louisville 13, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE:Four harness twenty inch LeClerc 
table loom and base with treadles. Like new. 
$75.00. Transportation paid if payment ac- 
companies order. Harriet’s Studio, RR #1, 
Ames, lowa. 


MATILDA LOOMS— Priced at $19. 95. These table 
looms are light in weight with four harnesses 
and 14” reed. Write John Runnells, 4 
Howard Street, Lynn, Massachusetts. 


FREE. Complete illustrated catalog. Leather - 
craft kits, supplies. Also big Metalcraft 
catalog. Write now for either or both. J. C. 
Larson Co., Dept. 5520 C, 820 S. Tripp, 
hicago 24, TM. 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING. We eave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thou- 
sands doing it. Booklet free. Union Looms, 
6 Post St., Boonville, Ni. ee 


DESIGNING ON THE LOOM by ‘Mary Kirby. Com- 
prehensive textbook e Handweavers post-- 
paid, $4.25. South Landing Craft Centre, 
Queenston, Ontario, Canada. 


AUSTRALIAN LAMB WOOL— a very isecial fier 
for the sophisticated handweaver. We start 
our new line of this fine 16 cut yarn with 
the following colors: Navy blue, Royal blue, 
Camel, Med. Brown, Scarlet, Old Gold, 
Silver Grey and Myrtle Green. 4,800 yards 
to the pound at $7.50 per Ib. Nadeau Hand- 
weaving Center, 419 No»State St., ¢ a. 
[Ilinois. snes 

HAND CARDS: We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding ~~ am cotton, 
etc. Write for information. . FRYE & 
SON, Wilton, New Hanepshire 

24” Mahogany eight harness Mackey loom. 
Sectional and straight beams. Shuttles, 
Winder, Spool rack, threads, etc. Complete 
$120. Mrs. Joseph R. Perron, 321 Johnson’s 
Lane, West Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 
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If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25¢ per word; 
20 words minimum. Count six words 
for box and number. Cash in ad- 
vance. Handweaver & Craftsman, 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1. 
OR 9-2748 





BARGAIN FOR GUILDS, CLluBs— Marguerite 
Brooks 24 page booklet on “Two Harness 
Weaving”; 30 illustrations. Staples slightly 
rusted. $3.00 per dozen. THREAD 
CRAFTS, Box 855, Darien, Connecticut. 


LINENS ON PARADE. A beautiful and exciting 
portfolio of 20 contemporary woven linen 
samples with complete instructions. Nothing 
like it anywhere. $5.95, postpaid. Elmer W. 
Hickman, Emlenton, R. 2, Pennsylvania. 

WANTED: HANDWOVEN YARDAGE, mats _ stoles, 
scarves, etc. Also seeking weavers to do 
custom work. Write Sonya Leach, c/o Mrs. 
Donald Scott, Hartsville, Pennsylvania. 


reque st. 5605 West 61st St., Mission, Kansas. 


WHITE AND NOIL RAW SILK at a bargain. $4.80 
for white. $2.80 for noil. Both threads in 
skeins, 7200 yards to pound. Our last ship- 
ment from Japan. Richard Landes, 4735 6th 
Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 


FOR SALE: Complete weaving studio, on ap- 
proximately three acres, 1800 square feet 
weaving space, loom, warping mill, other 
equipment and supplies. Will sell equipment 
without acreage. Box 721, Handweaver & 
Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, 


SUPPLY HOUSE FOR HAND SPINNING: NIA-GORA 
electric spinner with spinning instructions, 
primitive spinners, cards, ball winders, na 
tural dyes, 15 different fibers. Box 720, 
Handweaver & Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. ¥ 

SPECIAL PRICE on wool yarn—$2.00 per Ib. Write 
for free samples. Also 20/2 fast color cot- 
ton yarn $1.50 per Ib. Mayatex, 1702 Mon- 
tana, El Paso, Texas. 
HOME SPINNERS. Wool—Black, Brown, White. 
Long staple. Washed, natural oils restored 
before shearing. Kenneth Graham, Gilman, 
lowa. 


mats: 10 new designs. HONEYSUCKLE; 
234 treadlings. SILVER STARS: 26 tech- 
niques. ROSEPATH: 300 variations. $1.00 
each. Mrs. B. Needham, Safety Harbor, 
Florida. 

COLORED BOUCLES, ratine, rayon, cotton, nylon, 
wool, worsted, dacron, orlon and nylon 
blends. Novelty yarns. Write for our free 
bonus plan. Samples on request—25¢. Ross 
Matthews Corporation, 85 Portland St., 
Fall River, Mass. 


JERSEY KNIT, long strips, multi-color 5 
pounds $4.00 post paid. Ideal for rug’s, hand- 
bags, mats. Huntley Weavers, R 2 Coates- 
ville, Indiana. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 
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KESSENICH FOOT LOOM 


with new NEEDLE BEARING ACTION 

% Built of selected Wisconsin Cherry 

% Rising shed operates on NEEDLE BEARINGS, 
SHUTTLE RACE, BRAKE & HAND RELEASE. 


% 12” heddles assure large shed. 
Are flat steel, 30 per inch. 


% Copper chain and snap for tieup simplify 
changing and eliminate slipping and tyeing of knots. 
% Floor loom folds to depth of 18” 


*% Floor loom available in seven different 
weaving spaces from 16” to 46”. 





Shown without stand 


KESSENICH TABLE LOOM 


Folding suitcase type 


Folds completely within itself and may be stored as a box when 
not in use. Comes in 14” and 20” weaving space. With or without 
stand. 


ALL KESSENICH LOOMS COME EQUIPPED WITH 2 


SHUTTLES, ENTERING HOOK, 2 LEASE STICKS 
AND WARPING PADDLE. 


We also build looms especially designed for the handicapped 


Write today for prices of all models 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 
7463 Harwood Avenue 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 

















ALWAYS SOMETHING NEW 
LOOMS ¢ ACCESSORIES * YARNS 


LOOMS — of popular makes and sizes for immediate 
delivery. ACCESSORIES — largest assortment in the 
United States. YARNS —a large variety of Staples, 
Novelties and Metallics. 


Our Popular 
“ALL PURPOSE ELECTRIC BOBBIN AND WARP WINDER” 
With Rheostat 
& Cone Adapter 
$22.50 postpaid 


Will wind Bobbins, 
Quills, Tubes, 
Spools and Cones 
of most sizes and 
types—as 
illustrated. 








THE FAMOUS LECLERC 


HEAVY METAL SWIFT 
DUTY A This smooth 
WINDER \ \ Bw operating swift is 
| (<= adjustable for skein 
“ALL PURPOSE oan : 
ELECTRIC \\ lengths from 45” to 
WINDER” with ir 68”. Mounted on a 


double the horse 
power — made 
especially for 
commercial weavers, 
schools & 
institutions. 
$32.50 postpaid. 


sturdy well balanced 
stand, is now 
available at the 


attractive price of 





$16.95 postpaid. 





We are proud to present our NEW HARDWOOD SWIVEL 








SPOOL RACK 
¢ ——- P A ‘must’ for simplified 
| a | \ ————— \ . 
and accurate warping. 
=—_ |! 





—$14.95 postpaid — 














=_— This practical rack is 
= ———> : 
adaptable for rapid 








loading, as well as 














angular setting. Capacity 











40—6” or 80—3” spools 
=—J 
or tubes 


















































A set of 40—6” cardboard spools at $3.85 
or 80—3” spools $5.45 postpaid. 


SECTIONAL BEAMS, SECTIONAL STRIPS, TENSION 
BOXES and other warping equipment now in _ stock. 


We invite inquiries from Weaving Instructors, Schools, Distribu- 
tors, etc., for discount consideration. 
Send for 
price list 
on Looms, 
Accessories 
and free 
Yarn Samples 


HAND WEAVING 


SUPPLY Ca 
3186 W. Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


“A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR HANDWEAVERS” 


















Announcing 







NEW 


HANDWEAVING 
YARNS 


LILY HOMESPUN YARNS 
AND 
ALL COTTON CHENILLE YARNS 
















These exciting new yarns were developed especially for 
handweaving in just the right weights, sizes and colors. 


Lily Homespun Yarns are made from the world’s 
finest 100% virgin wools in 3 weights: 


La mb’s Wool_.:.; weaving lightweight ladies’ 


Suits and Coats and Men’s Dress Sport Coats 


Suiting Yarn — tor Suits, Sport Coats and Light 


Topcoats 


Tweed Yarns _ to Sport Coats and Topcoats 
Available in fashionable colors on 4 oz. tubes. 


Visit us in July at the 
Craftsman’s Fair in 
Asheville, N. C. 


Samples and prices 
upon request 





ORDER ALL YOUR SUPPLIES FROM THE HANDWEAVER’S HEADQUARTERS 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWH, Shelby, N. C. 





